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TOSCANINI FORCED 
BY AILING ARM 
TO TAKE VACATION 


Maestro Returns to Eu- 
rope for Treatments, but 
Plans to Conduct Concerts 
Scheduled in March — 
Vladimir Golschmann and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch En- 
gaged as Guests for One 
Week Each—Hans Lange 
to Lead Remaining Con- 
certs Before Arrival of 
Bruno Walter 


RTURO TOSCANINI has been com- 
pelled to cut short his first period 
of concerts with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony because of the 
state of his health. He was scheduled 
to sail for Europe directly after the 
concert on Dec. 20. A statement by the 
directors of the orchestra announced 
that the famous conductor, who suf- 
fered last summer from neuritis in his 
right arm, is returning to Europe to 
complete the treatments which were 
interrupted by his visit to America and 
his attempt to fulfill his concert obli- 
gations. Both the board of directors 
of the orchestra and Mr. Toscanini are 
reported to be confident that he will be 
able to conduct as scheduled, the eight 
weeks of concerts beginning Feb. 29. 





Other Conductors Engaged 


In the emergency, the directors of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony _ secured 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, to lead the orches- 
tra, during the week of Dec. 21, and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, for the week of 
Jan. 4. The concerts during the week 
of Dec. 28 will be conducted by Hans 
Lange. Vladimir Horowitz will be the 
soloist for Mr. Lange’s programs. 

As previously announced, Bruno 
Walter will begin his season with the 
orchestra during the week of Jan. 11. 





Metropolitan Names Cast 
for “Donna Juanita” 


RANZ VON SUPPE’S comic 

opera “Donna Juanita” will be 
given for the first time at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 2. The 
work, which will be sung in Ger- 
man, is in three acts, the libretto 
being by F. Zell and R. Genée. 

Maria Jeritza will head a cast 
including Editha Fleischer, Doro- 
thee Manski, Dorothea Flexer, 
Pearl Besuner, Rudolf Lauben- 
thal, Gustav Schiitzendorf, Hans 
Clemens, Marek Windheim, Louis 
D’Angelo, Arnold Gabor, Max 
Altglass and George Cehanovsky. 
Artur Bodanzky has prepared and 
will conduct the work. 
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TWO GUEST CONDUCTORS WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Chalmers Clifton (Left) and Gustav Holst, Who Will Lead the Boston Symphony as Guests 
ae During January 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Gustav Holst, the 


noted English composer, will visit 
America to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony as guest during the week of 
Jan. 18. He will lead several of his 
works in these concerts. During the 
first week of Serge Koussevitzky’s mid- 
winter vacation, beginning Jan. 11, 
Chalmers Clifton, American conductor, 
will lead the orchestra as guest. 

One of the leading figures in present- 


day British music, Mr. Holst paid a 
previous visit to America in 1923, 
when he conducted his “Hymn of 
Jesus” at the Ann Arbor Festival. 

Mr. Clifton was for nine years con- 
ductor of the American Orchestral 
Society in New York and has appeared 
as guest leader in Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and Paris. He is the com- 
poser of numerous works for orches- 
tra and chorus. 





Leading wat York Musicians Form 





POUL ee 


HE Musicians’ Emergency Aid Com- 
mittee has been organized, with 
Walter Damrosch as chairman, to raise 
a fund of at least $300,000 to help meet 
the urgent need that has arisen among 
unemployed musicians in Greater New 
York. Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Chris- 
tian R. Holmes, Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler and Ernest Schelling are to be 
vice-chairmen of the committee, and 
Paul Cravath is to be the treasurer. 
Mme. Yolanda Méré-Irion will be 
director and Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer and Mme. Alma Gluck Zimbal- 
ist assistant directors of the drive. 
Mr. Damrosch, in announcing the 
formation of the committee at a meet- 


Committee for Emergency Relief 
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ing held at the residence of Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling in New York, stated that 
knowledge of conditions existing among 
the unemployed artists was accentuated 
by a report from the Musicians’ Foun- 
dation, Inc., of The Bohemians. This 
revealed that the interest from the fund 
had been exhausted, and that there 
were other needy cases on the list, The 
new committee, Mr. Damrosch said, 
would begin its work by aiding these 
cases. The committee, he said, is act- 
ing with the approval and. cooperation 
of the Emergency Unemployment Re- 
lief Committee, of which Harvey D. 
Gibson is chairman. 
(Continued on page 31) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS DEBUSSY 
WORK WITH GARDEN 


Soprano Aids Radcliffe 
Chorus and Orchestra in 
Performance of “Blessed 
Damozel” — Koussevitzky 
Revives Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote” and d’Indy’s 
“Istar” in Memory of 
Composer—Burgin Leads 
Novelties by Vogel, Toch 
and Berezowsky, with Last 
Composer as Soloist 


OSTON, Dec. 20.—The Boston Sym- 

phony concerts of Dec. 11 and 12 
brought revivals of Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote” and d’Indy’s “Istar” Vari- 
ations, the latter as a tribute to the re- 
cently deceased composer. The pro- 
gram also included Debussy’s “Blessed 
Damozel,” with Mary Garden as prin- 
cipal soloist, with Marie Murray in the 
lesser solo role, and with the Radcliffe 
Choral Society as trained by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s way with “Don 
Quixote,” as with all the works of 
Strauss, is to emphasize the music 
rather than the “program,” treating 
the few realistic variations as the 
merest episodes. The music gains 
greatly thereby. This was an exceed- 
ingly fine-grained performance, almost 
suggesting the style of chamber music. 

Miss Garden, with her penetrating 
intuitions, divined the subtle, mystical 
character of Rossetti’s poem and its 
musical counterpart. The fresh tones 
of the Radcliffe chorus, the sombre 
beauties of Miss Murray’s intonations, 
the fusing hand of Dr. Koussevtizky 
joined the great singing-actress in cre- 
ating a memorable performance. 

D’Indy’s variations made one desire 
to hear more of his works, to deplore 
the fact that even with the widest 
ranging of program-makers certain 
composers fell into undeserved neglect. 


Modern Novelties Heard 


The concerts of Dec. 4 and 5 brought 
Richard Burgin’s annual appearance 
as conductor. Under his baton the or- 
chestra gave first local hearings of 
Viadimir Vogel’s two Rhythmical 
Studies, Ernst Toch’s “Little Theater” 
Suite, and Nicolai Berezowsky’s Violin 
Concerto, with the last-named composer 
as soloist. Chausson’s Symphony in B 
Flat Major completed the program. 
The audience found Toch’s fantastic 
suite ingratiatingly amusing. Mr. 
Berezowsky’s concerto proved itself 
brief and much to the point; the com- 
poser played with a kindling, unobtru- 
sive skill. Mr. Burgin gave Chaus- 
son’s symphony a reading that was both 
sympathetic and impressive. 

The orchestra’s Monday concert of 
Dec. 14 brought Roland Hayes as solo- 
ist in an early concert air of Mozart, 
and in an air from Berlioz’s “Flight 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Bohemians to Aid Needy Musicians 











Rubin Goldmark 
(Left) , President, 
and Sigmund Herzog, 


Vice-Pres.:dent of the 
New York Bohemians 











HE annual dinner of the Bohemians, 

New York’s famous musicians’ club, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of Dec. 20, was attended by more than 
1000 members and guests, including 
many of the world’s most eminent ar- 
tists. The dinner served the double 
purpose of celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the club and raising 
money for members of the profession 
who are in want. Funds raised by the 
dinner are to be used by the Musicians’ 
Foundation, an organization main- 
tained within the club for aiding needy 
musicians. » Rubin Goldmark, one of 
the founders’ and now president of the 
club, announced that the money would 
not be added to. the capital of the 
foundation, but would be used imme- 
diately for pressing cases. 

Walter Damrosch, who heads a com- 
mittee recently organized for aiding 
members of the profession now in 
want, said in a speech that although 
the drive of his committee would not 





begin formally until Jan. 2, $10,000 had 
already been donated in response to an 
appeal made by letter. Of this fund, 
$5,000 will be given to the foundation 
at once, and as the drive for $300,000 
continues, more funds will be added. 

Mr. Goldmark presented silver loving 
cups to Hugo Grunwald, who has.been 
treasurer of the club since its foun- 
dation, during which time the member- 
ship has grown from eleven to 500, and 
to Sigmund Herzog, vice-president, who 
has arranged all the entertainments of 
the club and who has attended to the 
distribution of its funds. 

On the program arranged by Mr. 
Herzog for this meeting appeared 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Paul Koch- 
anski, violinist; Victor Chenkin, sing- 
ing-actor, who" gave songs of various 
nations in costume, and Editha Fleisch- 
er, soprano, and Marek Windheim, 
baritone, both of the Metropolitan, 
who presented a scene from Johann 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus.” 





GERMAN OPERA FORCES 
ARE GUESTS IN FRANCE 





Exchange Performances Arranged to 
Promote Artistic Entente 
Between Nations 


BERLIN, Dec. 15.—A number of Ger- 
man artists are being heard in guest 
performances in other countries this 
season, through arrangements made by 
André Mertens, of the Government 
Theatrical Agency, in alliance with the 
Société Musicale of Paris. 

During November singers from Bay- 
reuth gave “Tristan” in concert form, 
under Karl Elmendorff, at the Palais 
des Beaux Arts in Brussels. The same 
work was sung recently by this group 
in Amsterdam and at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, under Franz von Hoeslin. 
The singers participating included 
Gunnar Graarud, Henny Trundt, Fritz 
Krenn, Josef von Manowarda, Anny 
Helm and Herbert Janssen. 

The Société Musicale, between Jan. 
15 and 25, will give several Mozart per- 
formances in Nice, with the cooperation 
of the Government Theatrical Agency. 
The works, to be given under von Hoes- 
lin’s baton, include “Figaros Hochzeit,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail.” The singers to appear in- 
clude Lotte Schéne and Heinrich Reh- 
kemper and other leading artists of the 
Berlin, Vienna and Munich operas. 

On Jan. 29 next a company of sing- 
ers will give a guest performance of the 
first-named opera at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, with Georg Sebastian con- 
ducting. Among those in the cast will 
be Mmes. Schéne and Kite Heiders- 
bach and Messrs. Rehkemper and 


Krenn. The same work will be given 
three days earlier in Lyons, with von 
Hoeslin as conductor. A German en- 
semble will also give an invitation 
guest performance of “Die Entfiihrung” 
in Strasburg, the singers including 
Mme. Schiéne, Karl Hauss and Berthold 
Sterneck. 

The State Theatrical Agency will 
also arrange guest performances of 
foreign artists in Germany. 





First Metropolitan Broadcast 
on Christmas Afternoon 


HE Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany was to broadcast a per- 
formance for the first time in its 
history on Christmas afternoon, 
when “Hansel und Gretel” was 
scheduled for a complete radio 
relay by both chains of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


Three additional holiday broad- 
casts have been planned: an act 
from “Norma” on Dec. 26; part 
of “Bohéme” on New Year’s after- 
noon, and part of the premiere 
of von Suppé’s “Donna Juanita” | 
on the afternoon of Jan. 2. Regu- |= 
lar broadcasts will thenceforth be 
given on Saturday afternoons. 


Deems Taylor will be the nar- = 
rator in each case. The cast for | 
“Hansel and Gretel” was to in- 
clude Queena Mario, Editha 
Fleischer, Dorothee Manski, Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Dorothea Flexer, 
Pearl Besuner and Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf. Karl Riedel was to con- 
duct. 
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Mrs. William C. Hammer Chosen to 
Manage Philadelphia Grand Opera 


PH htt 


Succeeds Her Late Husband 
as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Company 
and Will Retain Former 
Post as Artistic Director— 


Policy of Forces to Remain 
the Same, Board An- 


nounces 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.— Mrs. 

William C. Hammer, general direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company since its formation in 1926, 
has been elected to fill the offices of 
vice-president and general manager, 
succeeding her late husband. One of 
the few women ever to hold the post 
of executive with a major company, 
Mrs. Hammer will immediately assume 
the business management as well as 
the artistic direction of the opera. 

There will be no change in the policy 
of the organization. An announcement 
issued by Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president, 
and Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the company, stated: “Following the 
sudden death of William C. Hammer, 
a special meeting of the officers and 
directors of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company was held, and Mrs. 
William C. Hammer was elected to fill 
the posts of vice-president and general 
manager, in which capacities Mr. Ham- 
mer had served so faithfully for the 
past five years. Mrs. Hammer will 
also continue to act as general direc- 
tor, which post she has held since the 
formation of the company in 1926. The 
company will maintain the same policy 
that it has had since its inception.” 

The company now has a repertoire 
of thirty-five operas, including Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzeck,” which was given its 
American premiere in Philadelphia last 
March, and its New York premiere by 
the company on Nov. 24 of this year. 
A second American premiere, to be an- 
nounced later, will be given toward the 
end of the season. 

In response to many requests, the 
company will give a second perform- 
ance of Strauss’s “Elektra” in Phila- 
delphia on March 3, with the same cast 
that appeared in the first production. 
Fritz Reiner will again conduct. 


Tommasini Orchestral Work 


Given Premiere in Freiburg 


FreipurGc, Dec. 15.—The world-pre- 
miere of Vincenzo Tommasini’s new 
orchestral fantasy, “Napoli,” was 
given here on Dec. 7 by the Municipal 
Orchestra, Hugo Balzer, conductor. It 
is understood that Toscanini will con- 
duct this work in New York this sea- 
son and that Molinari will produce it 
in Rome next month. 


New 


Famous German Organist to Make 
American Debut 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert, famous German 
organist of Leipzig, will make his 
American debut on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 6, when he is to dedicate the new 
Moeller organ in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Dr. Karg-Elert’s 
program will be largely composed of 
his own works, new to America. Fol- 
lowing this recital he will make a tour 
under the Laberge management. 
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Mrs. William C. Hammer, Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company 








ESTABLISH FUND FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 





Salzburg Committee Aims to Provide 
Sum of $375,000 to Train 
Native Conductors 


SALZBURG, Dec. 10.—A $375,000 fund 
is being established to finance musical 
scholarships for study by American 
students in Salzburg. A new group, 
called the Society of the Friends of the 
Mozarteum, has been formed, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Dr. 
Rudolf Ramek, president of the Inter- 
national Foundation of the Mozarteum. 
A joint committee composed of the 
foundation and the new society will 
cooperate in the work. 

The impetus for the fund came from 
a visit paid to Salzburg last summer 
by Claire Dux, soprano, the wife of 
Charles Swift of Chicago. Upon her re- 
turn to America, Mme. Dux interested 
several influential musicians in the 
work done at the Salzurg Orchestral 
Acaaemy, founded three years ago by 
Julian Freedman. Lewis Richards, di- 
rector of the Michigan State College 
of Music, heads the American group, 
of which each life member has sub- 
scribed $1,000. 


OPERA OPENS RUN 





“Jack and the Becnstaik” by Gruenberg 
and Erskine Heard on Broadway 


“Jack and the Beanstalk,” the “fairy 
opera for the child-like,” with libretto 
by John Erskine and score by Louis 
Gruenberg, opened a two weeks’ holi- 
day engagement at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre on the evening of Dec. 
21, under the management of George 
T. Bye. 

During the first week there were to 
be matinees on Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. Daily matinees will be 
played in the second week, beginning 
Dec. 28. Because of the number of the 
performances, alternate casts will ap- 
pear in the production. The artists 
appearing are the same as in the invi 
tation performances at the Juilliard 
School on Nov. 20 and 21, with Albert 
Stoessel conducting. 
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Great Musical Figure Lost in d’ Indy’s Passing 








TT 


sitet Composer United 
Outstanding Mastery of 
Form with Mystic Philoso- 
phy and Love of Beauty— 
Endowed the Fugal Form 
with Unusual Emotional 
and Dramatic Significance 
—His Essay on Art Con- 
tains Noble Credo for the 
Artist 


By MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


DISTINGUISHED name has been 

stricken from the roll of living 
composers. How great a loss music 
has sustained in the death of Vincent 
d’Indy it is perhaps not for the pres- 
ent generation to say. His works must 
come into their own gradually; for 
never, in the course of his long and 
fruitful life, did he make the slightest 
concession from the principles laid 
down by the artistic creed to which, 
from the beginning, he .consecrated 
himself. That this creed was by no 
means universally accepted, affected 
him not an iota; he was a man suffi- 
cient unto himself, spurning the paths 
which led to a facile popularity. 

Of ancient and aristocratic lineage, 
he added to his innate distinction and 
fastidiousness a vivid imagination and 
a keen intellect joined to a prodigious 
power for concentrated work: through 
the latter quality he became undoubt- 
edly the foremost musical craftsman 
of his time. 


D’Indy as Literary Figure 


His activities were not confined to 
composition. He made invaluable re- 
searches in Gregorian and early French 
folk-music. In the literary field, he 
has left us two of the most important 
musical monographs extant—his books 
on Beethoven and César’ Franck, 
marked by a fine style, a profound un- 
derstanding, and a penetrating critical 
judgment. He also wrote a monu- 
mental treatise on composition, in col- 
laboration with Auguste Sérieyx, for 
use in the school which they had 
founded in Paris—the Schola Cantorum, 
whose beneficent influence on French 
music it would be difficult to overes- 
timate. 

It was his good fortune to have, in 
his musical studies, the inspiring guid- 
ance of César Franck, a master to 
whom he was linked by strong ties of 
the closest natural affinity and a 
common faith. An ardent yet broad- 
minded Catholic, Vincent D’Indy ap- 
proached his religion from the 
viewpoints of a mystical philoso- 
pher and a lover of sheer beauty in 
its purest and noblest forms. And 
that is why his music must of necess- 
ity make its way slowly; for in it the 
animal side of sex has no place. Its 
lofty and rarefied beauties seem but 
asceticism to those who look to music 
only for the dramatic and the sensual. 


Great Music of Middle Period 


We need not discuss his earlier mu- 
sic, in which his personality had not 
yet emerged, nor the music of his de- 





Marshall Kernochan, long a devoted admirer of 
the music of Vincent d’ Indy, is himself a com- 
poser of high standing, and is also favorably known 
as a writer on music, contributing regularly to 
the Outlook.—Editer, MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Vincent d'indy, Noted French Composer, Whose 
Recent Death Deprived Music of One of Its 
Outstanding Figures 


clining years, into which a certain dry- 
ness had crept. Let us speak of his 
great middle period, in which he en- 
dowed the world with such master- 
pieces as the profoundly imaginative 
and moving music-drama, “l’Etranger,” 
set to his own libretto, a symboliza- 
tion of his artistic and religious faith: 
the massively dramatic oratorio, “La 
Légende de Saint Christophe,” of 
which, to our shame, we have never 
had a New York performance; the 
Second Symphony, in B Flat, the Pi- 
ano Sonata; and, last but greatest of 
all, the glorious string Quartet in E 
Major. Built on a Gregorian theme of 
but four notes, from which all four 
movements, in their thematic content, 
their harmonic tissue and even their 
passage-work, are exclusively evolved: 
containing literally not one unessen- 
tial note; this piece may justly be 
ranked as the most important archi- 
tectonic and contrapuntal achievement 
since Bach’s “Kunst der Fuge.” Its 
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extraordinary technical perfection and 
prodigious economy of style are con- 
cealed from the casual hearer by the 
impression whieh it exhales of a fra- 
grant and ineffable loveliness. 

D’Indy was one of the few compos- 
ers who, like the later Beethoven, saw 
to the full the dramatic and emotional 
possibilities of the fugal form; as will 
be made abundantly manifest to those 
who care to study the string quartet 
or the broadly conceived prelude to 
Act II of “l’Etranger,” one of the most 
vivid and darkly powerful sea pictures 
in the literature of music. 


His Credo for the Artist 


Vincent d’Indy now belongs to pos- 
terity. Let us quote from the essay 
on Art which prefaces his treatise on 
composition: 

“*And now abideth Faith, Hope and 
Charity—these three—but the greatest 
of these is Charity.’ ” 

“Yea! the artist must first of all 
have Faith—faith in God and faith in 
Art; for it is Faith that urges him to 
know, and, by knowledge, climb high- 
er and ever higher up the ladder of 
Life toward its summit, which is God.” 

“Yea! the artist must cultivate Hope 
—for he need expect nothing from the 
present; he knows that his mission is 
to serve, also to add, by his works, to 
the life and the uplifting of the gen- 
erations that shall succeed him.” 

“Yea! the artist must feel the touch 
of sublime Charity—to love is its end 
and aim; for the sole essence of all 
that is creative is that great, divine 
and charitable thing—Love.” 

The great man and artist who wrote 
those words exemplified them to the 
full in his life. Death has found him 
with his sword unbroken and his shield 
undefiled. 

“So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.” 


Chicago Opera Repeats Superb 


Performance of “Meistersinger” 
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HICAGO, Dec. 20.—The Civic Op- 
era’s production of “Meistersing- 
er,” one of the important events of last 
season, proved again on its reappear- 
ance, Dec. 10, to be one of the most 
complete and most beautiful ventures 
ever attempted by the resident organi- 
zation. Though there was no lack of 
stellar display from all the principals, 
yet the chief virtue of the performance 
was its perfect blending of all the sep- 
arate elements into a splendid ensemble. 
The central figure of the action was 
the Hans Sachs of Rudolf Bockelman, 
a vigorous, manly portrait, yet mel- 
lowed with humor and wisdom. 

Réne Maison has matured remark- 
ably in the role of Walther. In his 
acting he is far more poised and certain 
than last season, and vocally he has 
gained in power, quality and surety. 

Maria Rajdl was the Eva, and though 
her voice was sometimes too slight for 
the orchestral competition, yet she in- 
variably sang tastefully and with in- 
telligence. Sonia Sharnova was the 
Magdalena for the first time on this 
stage, giving a vocally competent and 
histrionically detailed portrayal. 

Oscar Colcaire has cnlarged upon his 
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characterization of David so that to an 
even greater degree than last season 
it is vocally distinctive and dramat- 
ically correct. Alexander Kipnis was 
the Pogner and sang his address in the 
first act in the most splendid manner. 

Eduard Habich’s Beckmesser is un- 
doubtedly the final word upon this dif- 
ficult role. It would be hard to imagine 
anyone surpassing it in any particular. 
The company of mastersingers, all ex- 
cellent, included Theodore Ritch, Edou- 
ard Cotreuil, Robert Ringling, Guiseppe 
Cavadore, Lodovico Oliviero, Octave 
Dua, Jean Vieuille, Antonio WNicolich 
and Eugenio Sandrini. The stage direc- 
tion of Dr. Erhardt was at all times to 
be commended. 

The playing of the orchestra, which 
habitually becomes a first class sym- 
phonic organization under Egon Pol- 
lack’s baton, was a delight from be- 
ginning to end. Never have we heard 
the fabulous score revealed with so 
much clarity and affectionate beauty. 

The customers who heard the “Mar- 
tha” of Dec. 15 got more for their 
money than any previous Chicago audi- 
ence. An entire scene, usually deleted, 
was restored to the last act, and the 





Leola Turner, American Soprano, Who Sang the 
Title Role of “Martha” with the Chicago Opera 


second act, in the farmhouse kitchen, 
was prolonged by a chorus of pursuing 
farm hands whose existence had been 
previously unsuspected. 

Even so, the customers hardly had 
enough of this performance. Tito 
Schipa was at a supreme best. During 
his long Chicago career we have never 
heard him in better vocal condition. 

Opposite him was a new Martha, 
singing her first leading role with the 
Civic Opera. Leola Turner, one of the 
company’s European study scholarship 
winners, earlier in the season had at- 
tracted such favorable attention in sev- 
eral minor parts that the management 
felt justified in giving her this larger 
opportunity. Miss Turner enjoyed an 
excellent success. She has a bright, 
youthful voice, beautifully used. She 
has poise, intelligence and a sense of 
the stage that will inevitably ripen with 
further experience. 

Coe Glade was the Nancy, a part that 
gave scarcely sufficient opportunity to 
display her beautiful voice, but which, 
like every role she is assigned, gained 
immeasurably in charm and dramatic 
importance by her presence. The ever 
admirable Lazzari was the Plunkett, 
Salvatore Baccaloni was a good Sir 
Tristan, and Robert Ringling discov- 
ered all the comic possibilities in the 
role of the sheriff. Others in the cast 
were Marie Buddy, Mary Rose Barrons, 
Helen Ornstein, Helen Freund, Wilma 
Bonifield, Alice d’Hermanoy, Antonio 
Nicolich, Eugenio Sandrini and Giu- 
seppe Cavadore. 

Frank St. Leger conducted. 


Schipa Sings “Traviata” 

Mr. Schipa had previously made his 
reappearance with the company at a 
repetition of “Traviata” on Dec. 8. 
Thus the favorite Schipa-Muzio com- 
bination was restored and proved as 
potent as of old in luring both the pub- 
lic’s shekels and applause. Augusto 
Beuf was also new to the cast, singing 
Germont pére with the routined ease 
and the admirable vocalism that he cus- 
tomarily displays. The remainder of 
the cast was that of earlier perform- 
ances. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

Iva Pacetti, who in a short time has 
built up a large personal following 
among opera goers, sang the title role 
in a repetition of “Tosca” on Dec. 3. 
Mme. Pacetti’s Roman singer revealed 
little of her art that had not been 
known before. Her singing had warmth 
and temperament. Dramatically she was 
impetuous and convincing. As on every 
appearance the public accepted her with 
enthusiastic approval. Vanni-Marcoux 
was the Scarpia and Jan Kiepura the 
Cavaradossi as in earlier performances. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Budget Enables Theatres to Remain 
Open—V olksoper May Be ‘Revived 


By Dr. Pauw STEFAN 


g IENNA, Dec. 10.—At last an 
‘} agreement has been reached 
fm whereby the existence of the 

Austrian State Theatres, in- 

cluding the Vienna Opera, 
seems to be assured for at least a year 
—that is, so far as one can speak 
of anything being certain in these 
times. And so there has been lifted a 
little of that feeling of uneasiness that 
grips Vienna, as it does the whole of 
Austria, and which naturally presses 
heavily upon its musical life. 

For a whole month it seemed that 
the finest art possession of Vienna, its 
Opera, would be entirely lost. As is 
well known, this is a government in- 
stitution, and, therefore, is maintained 
by State taxes. Although Vienna pays 
five-sixths of the taxes of the State, the 
representatives from the provinces 
have much to say as to the distribution 
of the sums. The people of the prov- 
inces are perhaps even worse off than 
those in Vienna, and especially the 
peasants are in a very bad economic 
condition. 

Key to Situation Held by Peasants 

In the great meetings held by the 
peasants it was made clear that the 
theatres of the provinces, only a few 
in number, had been closed one after 
the other because of lack of money to 
maintain them. What need was there 
for two State theatres in Vienna, the 
Burg Theatre for plays and the Opera 
for music? They spoke quite openly 
of refusing to arrange the credit for 
the theatres. On the other hand, the 
powerful Socialist-Democratic party 
members declared that they would be 
willing to vote the necessary funds for 
maintaining both theatres, but they in- 
sisted on quite another management. 

The Vienna newspapers sought to 
arouse the conscience of the public, for 
there was great fear of what might 
happen. But it was soon shown that 
this fear was unwarranted. In the 
budget debate, various criticisms were 
brought forth, but eventually they 
reached an agreement to grant the 
credit—greatly reduced, indeed, but 
with no conditions attached. 


Reforms at State Opera Delayed 


Those who had thought that now at 
last there would be a reform in the 
management of the State Opera were 
glad that the famous institution would 
be allowed to continue, but were not 
pleased over the outcome of a battle 
that had lasted so long and created so 
great a disturbance. Speaking only of 
the Opera, what has happened in the 
last weeks? Negotiations with the 
stars are now under way to the effect 
that one month after the first reduc- 
tion in their salaries, they will agree 
to a second reduction. It looks as if 
the artists will not accept these terms. 
If the reform for which many had 
hoped had come about, there would 
not have been a need of more star 
singers, but, on the contrary, there 
would have been an endeavor to get 
rid of those we already have and to 
work intensiygly with younger artists. 

But, in order to achieve such changes 
of policy, another leadership would be 
essential. The present management 








clings to the old traditions and char- 
acter of the opera as it was in the days 
of the Imperial Court. 


German System Contrasted 


In Germany there has grown up to- 
day quite another art of the theatre. 
I recently visited Berlin, where I heard 
“Das Herz” by Pfitzner and, in the 
Municipal Opera, “Soldaten” by Gurlitt. 
The two opera houses in Berlin have 
brought out this season a series of 
novelties, among them the ‘“Vedova 
Scaltra” by Wolf-Ferrari, and “Mac- 
beth” by Verdi. The theatres are in- 
teresting, full of vitality. They work 
with young singers and experienced 
directors; therefore they need only a 
small amount of money. 

As a result of the helpless state in 
which Vienna finds herself, we have 
this season produced only the: new 
staging of “Gétterdimmerung,” and re- 
vivals of “Traviata,” and more recently 
of “Der Musikant,” by Julius Bittner. 
Until the new year, nothing in the way 
of a novelty can be produced. A quite 
ridiculous state of affairs, to be sure. 
But the blame rests upon the shoulders 
of the finance department, the heads 
of which will not understand that the 
modern opera house must provide in- 
teresting bills if it wishes to attract 
the public. 

To meet the demands made from all 
sides, a reduction in the price of tickets 
will be made, beginning on the first of 
January—it is, however, quite insuf- 
ficient. 


Volksoper to Be Revived 


At the present time it is anticipated 
that there will soon again be another 
opera house in Vienna. The readers 
of my articles may perhaps remember 
that in former years I often had oppor- 
tunity to speak about the Volksoper, 
which was maintained by private 
means. When no more money was 
available, the singers and all the em- 
ployees formed a cooperative workers’ 
company and were able in this way to 
carry on their work quite well for a 
considerable time. It was only their 
lack of discipline that prevented the 
continuance of this arrangement. 

Now the former director of this 
workers’ company, Leo Kraus, who at 
that time enjoyed the greatest success 
in his efforts, will attempt to revive 
the Volksoper. He plans to produce 
operettas as well as operas at quite 
cheap prices, and in general to present 
less heavy fare than does the State 
Opera. 

It is to be hoped that his enterprise 
succeeds. The State Opera will then 
have a competitor. This, it is to be 
hoped, will result in spurring the older 
house to increased effort, a revival of 
new life and vigor. In any event, the 
monopoly which it has firmly held for 
four years will be threatened. 


Slovakian Opera Forces Heard 


A very interesting comparison could 
also be drawn as a result of the guest 
production by the Slovakian National 
Theatre from Pressburg (Bratislava) 
at the beginning of the season. These 
artists, who were certainly very mod- 


RARY SOLUTION OF ITS OPERA PROBLEM 








The Bergkirche in Eisenstadt, Burial Place of Haydn, Where a Memorial Mass Will Be Sung on 
April 3 


Courtesy of Austrian Tourist Information Office 





Schloss Esterhazy in Eisenstadt, As It Appears Today. Here Haydn Composed Many of His Works 
While Acting as Kapellmeister to the Princes of That Name 


erately paid, have shown how much 
can be done through enthusiasm, joy 
in work, and a capable leadership. In 
the interpretation of Czech operas, 
(Continued on page 42) 





Vienna Unveils Tablet 
to Mosart 


IENNA, Dec. 10.— Vienna 

marked the 140th anniversary 
of the death of Mozart with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on Dec. 5. 
A tablet was unveiled in the 
building that in 1849 replaced the 
house in which the composer died. 
A massed choir and musicians 
from the State Opera took part. 

In the evening, Bruno Walter 
conducted the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony and the Requiem at the 
Konzerthaus. Another memorial 
service was held the same day in 
the church of Maria Geburt. The 
following day, the Schubertbund, 
one of Vienna’s foremost men’s 
choirs, followed from Mozart’s 
house to St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
the route upon which Mozart’s 
body was carried to receive its 
last rites. 











AUSTRIA TO MARK 
HAYDN ANNIVERSARY 


Music Events in Vienna and 
Other Cities Planned on 
Large Scale 


VIENNA, Dec. 10.—The two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Haydn, Austria’s famous musical son, 
which occurs on March 31 next, will be 
observed this spring with special cele- 
brations in a number of cities. 

The chief celebration will take place 
in Vienna from March 31 to April 6. 
A feature will be the opening of a 
Haydn museum. A festival perform- 
ance of Gluck’s “Orpheus” will be given 
at the Vienna Opera; there will be an 
orchestral concert by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic; two evening chamber music 
programs and performances of his 
oratorios, “Creation” and “Seasons.” 

Haydn’s birthplace, the village of 
Rohrau-on-the-Leitha, in Lower Aus- 
tria, will stage its own celebration. A 
special Mass in memory of the com- 
poser will be sung on April 3 in the 
Bergkirche in Eisenstadt. 
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Americans Lay Bohemian Ghost in New Opera 


“Spuk im Schloss,” by Jaro- 
slav Kricka, Based on 
Story by Oscar Wilde, 
Given World-Premiere at 
the Breslau Stadttheater— 
Satiric Work Provides 
Novel Contrasts Between 
Medieval Setting and Mo- 
dernity of Its Characters— 
Jazz and Folk-Song Ele- 
ments Prominent in Score 


RESLAU, Dec. 10.—Modern Amer- 

ica and medieval Europe were 
amusingly contrasted in a delightful 
little opera performed here for the 
first time at the Stadttheater on the 
evening of Nov. i4. The opera en- 
titled “Spuk im Schloss” (The Ghost in 
the Castle) is based on a short story 
by Oscar Wilde. Jaroslav Kricka, its 
composer, has been eminent in Czecho- 
slovakian musical circles for some 
time. Incidentally, he was the teacher 
of Jaromir Weinberger, whose opera 
“Schwanda” recently received its pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. 

“Spuk im Schloss” is an entertaining 
travesty, its music consisting largely 
of Bohemian folk-songs with frequent 
and startling interspersions of jazz. 
It bubbles over with humor throughout. 
Even in its serious moments, and there 
are a few of them, there is none of the 
pompousness that one ordinarily asso- 
ciates with opera. Indeed, except for 
its musical form, it might easily be 
placed in the light opera class. The 
orchestration calls for a sousaphone, a 
tenor banjo, a guitar, a harmonica and 
several typewriters, in addition to the 
usual and more familiar instruments. 


Curtain Calls Written in Score 


One of the most refreshing moments 
of the evening was furnished by the 
spontaneous applause which the per- 
formance elicited from its very fashion- 
able audience at the end of the opera. 
Here, with a canniness unusual among 
operatic composers, Mr. Kricka has 
especially provided a series of curtain 





Stokowski to Conduct 
Salzburg Concert 


EOPOLD Stokowski will make 
his debut at the Salzburg 
Festival next summer as conduc- 
tor of an orchestral concert. The 
official program recently issued 
by the festival direction an- 
nounces that the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic will also be conducted 
by Richard Strauss, Bruno Wal- 
ter, Clemens Krauss, Fritz Busch 
and Philippe Gaubert. 

The opera program for 
festival includes Strauss’s “Wo- 
man Without a Shadow” and 
: “Rosenkavalier,” conducted by 
Krauss; Weber’s “Oberon” and 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” under Walter, 
and Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
“Escape from the Seraglio,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Marriage 
of Figaro,” under Walter, Busch 
and Krauss, and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio,” the conductor for 
| which has not been announced. 
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A Scene from Kricka’s “Spuk im Schloss,” as Given at the Breslau Stadttheater: The Ghost of 
Count Casimir (Geerd Herm Andra) Appears to Andulka (Mme. Kunze) and Bob (M. Dewald) 


calls, all accompanied by music from 
the stage band! 

The attitude of the cast was no more 
a matter of routine than that of the 
audience. They all brought into the 
performance an enthusiasm that will 
make the evening a fond one in the 
memories of the good citizens of Bres- 
lau. 

The plot of the opera is concerned 
with the difficulties of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollywood, an American couple, who 
rent for the week-end a haunted Bo- 
hemian castle, and cherish the am- 
bitious notion of sending its ghost back 
to the museum of their middle-western 
home-town as an exhibit. Meanwhile 


Eleanor, their beautiful daughter, is, 
not unwillingly, deceived by a bogus 
ghost in the person of Count Georg 
von Satalitz, the present lord of the 
castle, who has previously claimed that 
the ghost could only be laid by the 
kiss of a fearless maiden. With the 
eventual marriage of the Count and 
Eleanor the real ghost is laid, and 
everybody is happy, with the possible 
exception of the middle-western museum. 

The cast was headed by Edith Hol- 
land, an American singer, in the role 
of Eleanor Hollywood. Miss Holland, 
who is a native of Toronto, sang with 
much charm, contributing a touch of 
authenticity to a very American part. 





Scene in the Business Office of Schnepper & 
Co., Realtors, in the Kricka Opera: Mr. Holly- 
wood (Karl Rudow), the American Millionaire, 
and His Daughter Eleanor (Edith Holland) View 
Photos of the Haunted Castle Shown Them by 
Schnepper (Heinrich Pflanzl) 


Opposite her played Rudolf Strelitz in 
the role of the Count, her very Euro- 
pean lover. The rest of the cast in- 
cluded Karl Rudow as Mr. Hollywood, 
Erika Darbow as Mrs. Hollywood, 
Heinrich Pflanz] as Schnepper of the 
realty firm of Schnepper and Co., Ven- 
tur Singer as Proutek, an ex-minister, 
and Geerd Herm Andra as the Ghost, 
Carl Schmidt-Belden, the conductor, 
and the régisseur, Werner Jacob, de- 
served high praise for the excellent 
ensemble of the production.  Alto- 
gether, “Spuk im Schloss” was a de- 
cided success. 





Vital Programs Are Arranged for 
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ETROIT, Dec. 20.— The complete 

program for the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, to be held here Dec. 
29 to 31, has been announced. The 
meeting will take place in conjunction 
with that of the National Association 
of Schools of Music, the latter organ- 
ization convening on Dec. 28. 

Among the subjects to be heard be- 
fore the M. T. N. A. on the morning 
of Dec. 29 will be: “A Report on the 
Examination of Schools in _ the 
N. A. S. M.” by its president, H. L. 
Butler, Syracuse University; “The 
State Boards of Education and the Bat- 
tle of Certificates” by Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute; and “The 
Congressional Library and Its Avail- 
able Service to American Musicians” by 
Carl Engel, chief of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In the afternoon there will be dis- 
cussions by Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
of Boston, on “Why the American 
Choral and Festival Alliance?” by 
Arthur Heacox, Oberlin Conservatory, 
on “Modern Tendencies in Harmony 
Teaching;” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Boston, on “Emotion vs. Intellect in 
Music;” and by Henry Purmort Eames 
of Scripps College, Claremont, Cal., on 
“Music Culture as a Required Major 
College Study.” 

Subjects for Wednesday morning, 
Dec. 30, include: “The Intellectual Ele- 
ment in Music” by David Stanley Smith 
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Teachers’ Convention in Detroit 
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of Yale University; “Progress in Class 
Instruction in Music Today” by C. M. 
Tremaine, New York; and a paper by 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, Toronto. 
Wednesday afternoon will be given 
over to sight-seeing in Detroit. An 
organ recital is scheduled at 4.30 
o’clock in the Art Museum by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft of Cleveland. On Wednes- 
day evening will be held the annual 
banquet at which Ernest Fowles of 
London, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and other 
well-known musicians will speak. 


Forum Discussions Planned 


Thursday forenoon will bring the 
voice forum, with Frantz Proschowski, 
of the Chicago Musical College, as 
chairman. Mr. Proschowski will read a 
paper and give a demonstration on 
“Voice and Intellect.” Florence Lamont 
Hinman, of Denver, will present a 
paper on “Developing a Workable 
Musicianship in the Adult Singer Who 
Has Not Had Musical Training.” The 
annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for 11 o’clock. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
a piano forum. Percy Grainger will 
present a demonstration in “Piano En- 
semble;” Clarence Hamilton, of Welles- 
ley, will discuss “The Future of Piano 
Study;” and a paper on “Music With- 
out Tears” will be read by Mrs. Crosby 
Adams of Montreat, N. C. The pro- 
gram has been arranged so as to allow 
for free discussion at the close of each 
round table and general session. 


Interspersed between papers will be 
a number of musical programs of high 
merit. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will give 
a short recital of her own compositions; 
the Detroit Little Symphony of twenty- 
two musicians will give a program; 
George Miquelle, solo ‘cellist of the 
Detroit Symphony, will appear in a solo 
group; the Laurel Singers, a ladies’ 
ensemble of sixteen solo voices, will 
give several numbers under Jason 
Moore; and the Central High School 
A Cappella Chorus under Harry Seitz 
will sing a group. 


Concert by Symphony 
An outstanding event will be the 
concert on Tuesday evening by the De- 
troit Symphony in a program of con- 
temporary American music arranged 
and conducted by Dr. Howard Hanson, 
of the Eastman School of Music. This 
program, made possible through the 
generosity of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, and Murray G. 
Paterson, manager, will be compli- 
mentary to the members in attendance 
at the association meeting. The regu- 
lar Thursday evening concert of the 
Detroit Symphony may also be attended 
by those members who have made ad- 

vance reservations for tickets. 





Ernst Toch to Make American Tour 
under Pro Musica Auspices 


Ernst Toch, noted modernist com- 
poser, will make his first tour of the 
United States this season. Following 
an appearance as soloist in his Piano 
Concerto with the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw on Jan. 28, he will leave 
for America for a tour of a number of 
weeks’ duration at the invitation of 
Pro Musica. 
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Berlin Hears New Hindemith Oratorio and Electrical Concerto 





Choral Work by German 
Modernist Mates Contra- 


puntal Complexities to 
Philosophic Text by Gott- 
fried Benn — His New 
Work for the “Trautoni- 
um” Is Found to Be More 
Novel Than Artistic— 
Monteux Conducts the 
Paris Orchestre Sym- 
phonique on Visit — Six- 
Year-Old American Pian- 
ist Creates Sensation 
By Grnatoine ve Courcr 


ERLIN, Dec. 10.—If familiar- 
ity with a composer’s idiom 
is the final determinant of 
popularity, local palms will 
go to the prolific Paul 
Hindemith, who within the short space 
of ten days has concentrated 5 oom 
lar attention upon his gifts by monopo- 
lizing two of the leading aaaiine. 

The world-premiere of his ambitious 
new oratorio, “Die Unaufhérliche” 
(“The Never-Ceasing”), was given on 
Nov. 21 under the presiding genius of 
his indefatigable high priest, Otto 
Klemperer. 

The enterprising Berlin Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra on Nov. 13 gave the first 
performance of his Concerto written 
for Professor Trautwein’s new electri- 
cal instrument, the “Trautonium.” The 
latter concert also imcladed the first 
performance in Germany of his Kon- 
zertmusik for Strings and Brass, which 
was composed for the Chicago Cham- 
ber Music Festival, given under the 
auspices of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge in the fall of 1930. 

A Pessimistic Text 

The new oratorio is a setting of a 
poem written especially for Hinde- 
mith’s purposes by the Berlin physician 
and writer, Dr. Gottfried Benn. Noth- 
ing could be less ecstatic im a spiritual 
sense. The keynote of the text is that 
we “know nothing of the creative 
process beyond the fact that it eter- 







to the tone color and architecture of 
a pretentious choral work without sac- 
Trificing any of their idiesyncracies. 
Everything is there—the hard, dry, 
brittle facility; the prodigious techni- 
cal capacity, contrapuntal dexterity 
and deliberate rhythmic cleverness. 
But there are also long dismal pas- 
sages that are taxing to the listener— 
pages that sound forced, unnatural and 
uncharged with the magnetism of in- 
tellect and spontaneity. 
Large Musical Forces Utilized 

The work calls for a full orchestra, 
four soloists (soprano, tenor, baritone 
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and bass), full chorus of men and wo- 
men, and a boys’ chorus. For this first 
performance, Klemperer had the as- 
sistamce of the Philharmonic Chorus 
and Orchestra, the Boys’ Chorus of the 
State Academy of Church and School 
Music, and as soloists, Adelheid Arm- 
hold, Charles Kullman, and Matthieu 
Ahlersmeyer (who took both bass and 
baritone solos). The production was 
a brilliant one, as was to be expected 
from such a combination, and the great 
polyphonic choruses that opened and 
elosed the work were thrilling experi- 
ences. Mme. Armhold, a newcomer to 
the Berlin public, exhibited a voice of 
singular loveliness, vibrant, warm and 
appealing. Mr. Kullman’s well-schooled 
voice was effective as usual, but the 
texture of the score (which suggests 
the atmosphere of Mahler’s “Lied von 
der Erde”) is such that only a voice 
of great metallic timbre can cope with 
the orchestral pyrotechnics. 


A Unique Concerto 

The Concerto for Trautonium and 
Strings was ostensibly an oeuvre 
@eccasion, written purposely to illus- 
trate the advantages of Professor 
Trautwein’s electrical monstrosity. Os- 
ear Sala, a Hindemith pupil, acquitted 
himself nobly as demonstrator, but one 
eannot imagine what purpose such an 
uneouth contraption might fill, even in 
the present mechanical age! That Hin- 
demith could toss off a work of this 
kind speaks more for his fertility than 
his art. Hans Rosbaud, director of the 
Frankfort radio activities, was the con- 
ductor and fully sustained his advance 
renommée as a master interpreter of 
Hindemith, Stravinsky and Schénberg. 

The Berlin section of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sie was also the sponsor of a concert 
that was chiefly notable for the first 
Berlin performance of Schénberg’s 
Serenade, Op. 24, which was first heard 
at the Venice Festival of 1924. Pre- 
ceeded by rather derivative compositions 
by Arthur Hartmann and Igor Marko- 
viteh, the three quarters of an hour 
required for the performance of the 
Sehénberg work sapped the enthusi- 
asm of the audience. 
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Paul Hindemith, Whose 
New Oratorio, “Die 
Unaufhérliche,” and Con- 
certo for a New Electri- 
cal Instrument, the 
“Trautonium,” Recently 
Had Their World-Prem- 
ieres in Berlin. Hinde- 
mith Is Here Shown in 
His Role of Viola Vir- 
tuoso, in Which Capacity 
He Has Appeared as 
Leader of a String En- 
semble Which Has Been 
Widely Heard in Eur- 
opean Cities 


Within the same period of time, 
Pierre Monteux and the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris—the first French 
orchestra to appear in Germany since 
the war—made a triumphal passage of 
Berlin in a program.of French music, 
which was an occasion for a genuine 
ovation. 

The always reliable Georg Schu- 
mann brought out his troupe of cho- 
risters in their annual stock perfor- 
mance of Bach’s B Minor Mass, which 
this year was particularly notable 
through the very excellent perfor- 
mances of Emmi Leisner and a new 
tenor, Max Mansfeld. 

Four outstanding recitals were given 
by Elly Ney, Karol Szreter, Edwin 
Fischer and Walter Gieseking. The 
last-named astonished even his most 
consummate admirers by one of the 
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most uncannily beautiful exhibitions of 
pure pianism that Berlin has had this 
season. 

As for American activities, Irene 
Jacobi, pianist, appeared with André 
de Ribaupierre, violinist, in a sonata 
program that was delivered with out- 
standing taste and musicianship. Eu- 
nice Norton, pianist, no longer a new- 
comer to Berlin concert-goers, made a 
highly successful appearance in the 
Beethoven Saal, giving renewed evi- 
dence of technical proficiency in a 
clean, sparkling performance of much 
merit. Henri Deering, pianist, returned 
to Berlin after an absence of several 
years to find that his many friends and 
admirers here had lost none of their 
interest in his praiseworthy talents and 
career. At one of the Sunday evening 
eoncerts of the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald lent the 
background of his highly cultivated 
musicianship to the orchestral accom- 
paniment of Beethoven’s G Major Con- 
certo, played by Caroline Clement of 
Louisville, Ky. 


American Piano Prodigy Astounds 


The notoriety surrounding the recent 
private appearances of the six-year- 
old American Wunderkind, Ruth Slen- 
ezynski, was the means of filling the 
Bach Saal to the hilt on Nov. 25. This 
tiny tot, with the sang froid of a vet- 
eran, clambered up to her seat and 
delivered herself of a program that 
included Bach’s Italian Concerto, Hay- 
dn’s Variations in F Minor, Schubert’s 
Impromptu, Op. 90, three Chopin 
waltzes, the Scarlatti-Tausig Posto- 
rale, and Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
the last played at a tempo that must 
have sent darts of envy to many an 
older aspirant. This astonishing child, 
with her extraordinary memory and 
unquestionable musical gifts, is un- 
doubtedly phenomenal, but at present 
the interest of the public is largely 
that of curiosity. It would be a pity if 
the delicate mechanism of a child’s 
brain and physique should be prema- 
turely strained by the imposition of 
tasks that at this stage of her career 
should be viewed as goals rather than 
as attainments. 





STOCK PRESENTS NEW NATIVE WORK 





Concert Piece by Collins 
Has First Hearing 
in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—Edward Collins, 
Chicago pianist-composer, gave the 
first performance of his new Concert 
Piece for piano and orchestra, in A 
Minor, at the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts of Dec. 3 and 4, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting. The program: 

Overture to “Die Entfiihring aus dem 


GEE” “dab eeeebcdebaknbarde ee use Mozart 
Symphony No. 4, B Flat Major... .Beethover 
Concerto for Piano, D Major........ Haydn 

Mr. Collins 
Concert Piece for Piano and Orchestra, 
Re - é.any) Vaavedns cadaier 466s Collins 
(First Performance) 


Mr. Collins 

Capriccio Espagnol ........Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Not for several seasons has a new 
work enjoyed the success of Mr. Col- 
lins’ one movement Concert Piece. It 
is not only outstanding among contem- 
porary efforts; it is in many respects 
the best composition from an American 
composer that we have yet heard. The 
composer played his piece with great 
zest and was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception by the audience. 


The orchestra’s playing was at its 
top level of excellence in this program. 


Adolf Busch, famous German violin- 
ist, made his debut at the Tuesday Con- 
cert of Dec. 8. The program: 

Suite ae. 2 in B Minor for Strings 

GR OUND cin bi cicicceccizaecsdbaad Bach 
(Flute Obbligato by Ernst Liegl) 
Symphony i in B Flat Major........ hausson 
Concerto in D Major ............ Beethoven 
Mr. Busch 

Mr. Busch’s interpretation of the 
Beethoven concerto was received with 
prolonged and persistent acclaim. 

The Bach suite was a lovely per- 
formance, with a brilliant show of vir- 
tuosity from the orchestra’s first flutist, 
Mr. Liegl. 

Mr. Busch was again the soloist at 
the following Thursday-Friday con- 
certs on Dec. 10 and 11. The program: 


Symphony No. 3, F Major.......... Brahms 
“Jungle,” Symphonic Movement for 

ee, CEE dina 365 ben 04046 duces Josten 

(First Performance in Chicago) 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 53........ vorak 
Mr. Busch 

Two Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, 

Pe OOD dk da toecsitucerseecs Dvorak 


Mr. Busch was again heartily re- 
ceived. He was at his best in the con- 
certo’s breath-taking finale. A. G, 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When our critics begin commiserat- 
ing over Richard Strauss, I find it diffi- 
cult to shed even crocodile tears. 
They sometimes talk of his “living 
death,” likening him, I suppose, to old 
man Titurel in Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 
That would be all right if they did a 
bit of italicizing and expressed it, 
typographically, as a “living death.” 
For the plain facts are that no matter 
how “dead” he may be, Richard Strauss 
is very much alive. The proof is that 
you can’t dodge him in the opera houses, 
the halls devoted to symphony concerts 
or the abodes of song recitalists—for 
long; even though he is costly as com- 
pared to composers not similarly pro- 
tected by contracts, copyrights and 
special reservations. 

Just now there are rumors that the 
Metropolitan is considering two Strauss 
operas for next season. One is 
“Elektra,” which hasn’t been heard in 
New York since the Hammerstein days. 
but which was one of the important 
undertakings of the enterprising Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company a few 
weeks ago; the audience including a 
liberal number of New Yorkers who 
made the trip especially to hear it. 
The other is the new “Arabella,” as yet 
unproduced and understood to be in 
course of preparation for early next 
season at the Dresden opera. Strauss 
has repeatedly favored Dresden in re- 
gard to first performances. It will be 
remembered that he gave Fritz Busch, 
the Dresden musical director, the pre- 
miere of his last work, “Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena,” anticipating by a few 
days the Vienna first performance. 
The tale of how Elisabeth Rethberg 
was thus enabled to sing the role be- 
fore Maria Jeritza, for whom it was said 
to have been written, was a good one 
in its day. But I strongly suspect that 
each of these prima donnas would say 
the other was welcome to the role, to- 
day. 


I understand that nobody at the 
Metropolitan is willing to admit having 
any designs on “Elektra.” Possibly— 
mind you, I say _ possibly—this 
“Elektra” rumor really springs from 
something I don’t know for certain but 
consider likely: a prospective perform- 
ance of “Elektra” at the Metropolitan, 
possibly in March, by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, like the “Woz- 
zeck” performance of this _ season. 
Maybe the Metropolitan would like to 
forestall that probability. Maybe it 
doesn’t care a fig about whether 
“Elektra” follows “Wozzeck.” Eddie 
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Ziegler knows; I don’t. And if any- 
body wants my opinion, I will say that 
I would be more interested in a revival 
of “Rosenkavalier,” which the Metro- 
politan has usually done uncommonly 
well, than I would be in further experi- 
mentation with “Elektra,” a work 
which has its strong points, no doubt, 
but which has never built affection like 
“Rosenkavalier.” 

As for “Arabella,” there seems to be 
some dispute as to whether it is or is 
not an opera of the “Rosenkavalier” 
order. Strauss himself seems to have 
resented published reports that it is. 


_ Those who have had a look into his 


workshop have described it as a comedy 
of Viennese locale, filled with dance 
tunes and with one of its chief female 
characters wearing male attire and 
passing for a boy. That would seem 
to be resemblance enough to justify as- 
sociating “Arabella” with “Rosenkava- 
lier.” The period, however, is the last 
century, not the time of Maria Theresa. 

Americans abroad have made it 
profitable for Munich and Salzburg to 
include “Rosenkavalier” in their fes- 
tival lists. It is said to be London’s 
favorite opera. I have never quite un- 
derstood its sliding out of the reper- 
tory at the Metropolitan. Can it be 
that in these days of fallen thrones 
our democracy calls upon us to turn our 
back on any such attractive personage 
as the Feldmarschallin, just because 
she is a princess? You may say that 
this could not possibly have anything 
to do with the case; yet there does 
seem to be something in this question 
of “royalty” opera. 

~ * * 


Both these things occurred on Sun- 
day, Dec. 13 (I hope you’re not super- 
stitious) : 

1. In announcing the Atwater Kent 
finals, the otherwise well-informed Gra- 
ham McNamee told the radio audience 
that one of the contestants would sing 
“The Spirit of Song” by Haydn. If you 
were a contralto, Mr. McNamee, you 
would have sung “The Spirit Song” 
yourself! 

2. The distinguished audience at the 
New York Philharmonic concert that 
day broke in with loud applause before 
the end of the Weber-Berlioz “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” thinking, as pro- 
vincial audiences are supposed to, that 
loud chords signify the close. Not al- 
ways! Might not one expect that this 
audience, which thinks it knows the 
difference between one conductor and 
another, be familiar with this “popular 
classic” by Weber and know how it be- 


gins and ends? 
od * * 


Several of the newspapers reviewing 
the recent concert of young Ruggiero 
Ricci mentioned him as being a pupil 
of Louis Persinger. It is true that 
he was a pupil of Persinger through 
the time last season when he played 
the Beethoven Concerto at a concert 
of the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
in New York, with Mr. Persinger con- 
ducting the accompaniment. He has 
since been studying with Mishel 
Piastro, concertmaster of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

I mention this here to give credit 
where credit is due. 


* * * 


How glad I was to read in the Vienna 
papers the other day of the extraordi- 
nary success Felix Weingartner had 
in his concert there late in October. 
He played the “Eroica,” Brahms’s Aca- 
demic Festival Overture and Liszt’s 
“Préludes,” and I can well understand 
the enthusiasm of the reviewers. It 
takes me back to a performance of the 
“Eroica” in Berlin in 1923, when Wein- 


gartner appeared there with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic after an absence of 
many years. 

Especially noteworthy were his pro- 
found knowledge of the music in hand, 
his quiet and intense beat employed in 
the execution of it, his freedom from 
all gestures that appeal to the eye to 
attract attention—that kind of thing 
does not exist for him! For four 
decades he has been one of the out- 
standing conductors of the world. 

In New York we recall his towering 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Boston remembers him for 
magnificent achievements with its opera 
company almost two decades ago. 

Strange that such a giant among 
conductors should not be brought here 
at a time when the United States is 
anxious to get the biggest figures in 
symphonic music to preside over its 
orchestral organizations! Weingart- 
ner is just about Toscanini’s age and 
just as vigorous as his Italian col- 
league. 

* ok . 

A day or two after his Vienna suc- 
cess, Carmen Studer, a young Swiss 
pupil, the first, I am told, to graduate 
from his conducting classes at Basle, 
scored a decided hit in her debut, con- 
ducting the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra. Weingartner is a great master 
and I am happy to see that he has the 
ability to transmit his own distin- 
guished attainments as a conductor to 
those who come to him to study. ' 

+ * * 


That very young critic, Edward Rob- 
inson, who has in the last few years 
been “telling the world” in Mr. 
Mencken’s American Mercury what he 
thinks of such musical folk as Tosca- 
nini, MacDowell and Horatio Parker, 
devotes himself in the current issue of 
the Mercury to a tirade on Ernest 
Bloch. 

The title of his article is “Bloch the 
Messiah,” which title is, of course, not 
chosen because of the Christmas sea- 
son! According to Mr. Robinson, 
Bloch is just “a restless man, highly 
uncertain of himself, maladjusted to 
the realities of life, filled with conflict- 
ing emotions themselves vague, obscure 
and destructive, trying desperately to 
find surcease from the torments of his 
own nature in the confidence to be 
gained from an absurd form of an- 
cestor-worship.” 

I disagree with him thoroughly, as 
I believe that fundamentally Bloch is 
a very fine composer. 

Strange thing about young Robin- 
son’s articles. Every one has buried 
in it a germ of truth. He is keen; he 
will be keener when he is older. 

a * o* 


Good for Issay Dobrowen! I see 
that on Dec. 4 he devoted the entire 
program of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony to American composers. Those 
represented were Rubin Goldmark, 
Deems Taylor, John Alden Carpenter, 
George Gershwin and Daniel Gregory 
Mason. 

Strange how George Gershwin creeps 
into the concert list from time to time 
with such a piece as his “Rhapsody in 
Blue”! Not that it isn’t a good piece; 
but it certainly does not belong in a 
symphonic concert. Foreign conductors 
are very quick to seize upon it, as they 
think it so characteristically American. 
I wonder if it is. 

Another native piece on Dobrowen’s 
programs was Henry Hadley’s “In Bo- 
hemia,” which he wrote many years ago 
for one of the Jinks of San Francisco’s 
famous Bohemian Club. Dobrowen 
played this Hadley overture at the 
pair of regular symphony concerts on 
Nov. 27 and 29. 








With Pen and Pencil 








—by G. O. Harnisch 


Beniamino Gigli, the Ever-Popular Tenor, Con- 
tinues to Charm His Audiences at the Metro- 
politan, Never More Than When He Sings 
Such a Role as Wilhelm Meister in “Mignon” 








The recent death of Vachel Lindsay, 
who at one time loomed up consider- 
ably as a poet, calls to mind the fine 
setting for baritone voice and piano 
that Arthur Bergh made some years 
ago of his poem, “The Congo,” and 
which David Bispham of blessed mem- 
ory brought out in one of his recitals. 
There’s a fine piece for up-and-doing 
baritones to put on a recital program! 
John Charles Thomas would be ideal 
for it. 


* * ™ 


I find that there are people who can- 
not reconcile a Strauss waltz with a 
regular symphonic program. Is that 
possible in this day and age, when en- 
lightened musicians and music lovers 
should realize that everything that is 
the best in its class has a place? And 
Johann Strauss is certainly the best 
in his class. Or is it that the word 
“waltz” applied to a composition makes 
so many people think that it is several 
steps down from the word “sym- 
phony”? 

I always think that it takes a larger, 
finer musical perception to evaluate the 
music of a man like Johann Strauss, 
who didn’t write symphonies, than a 
work by Brahms (such as his Waltzes, 
Op. 39), who did write symphonies. In 
the case of those who write symphonies, 
their prestige sheds importance on their 
dance compositions in 3/4 time. 

This is a discussion for which I 
haven’t time today, but which I want to 
return to later. Perhaps some of my 
correspondents will write me _ their 
views? When they do, will they bear 
in mind that that very great orchestral 
conductor, Theodore Thomas, who, with 
Leopold Damrosch, laid the foundations, 
to a large extent, of good symphonic 
music in this country, used always to 
play a Johann Strauss waltz on his pro- 
grams, alongside of works by Richard 
Wagner, Johannes Brahms, Beethoven 
and other great names. 

In his time he was chided much more 
for playing Wagner, for Wagner was 
the Alban Berg of his day, and the pro- 
tests against such pieces as the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture were very numerous 
in the eighties. So someone has told 


your 
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“Belshazzar’ s Feast” by Walton in London 





Novel Oratorio by Young Modernist 
Hailed as Important Event 


By Bastt MAINE 


ONDON, Dec. 10.—Readers of 

MusicaL AMERICA will for- 
im 4give me, I hope, if I devote 
B =e the greater part of this arti- 
cle to a consideration of William Wal- 
ton’s new work, “Belshazzar’s Feast” 
(published by the Oxford University 
Press). This was first produced at the 
recent Leeds Festival, but, being in 
America at that time, I was compelled 
to wait for the second performance, 
which was given at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, on Nov. 25 in one of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation’s con- 
certs. 

Adrian Boult was conductor; the per- 
formers were the B. B. C. Orchestra, 
the National Chorus, trained by Stan- 
ford Robinson, and, as baritone soloist, 
Stuart Robertson. The occasion was 
remarkable for a good performance 
(although, I am told, it fell slightly 
short of the Leeds production), for a 
distinguished audience representing all 
aspects of the arts and society, and for 
an enthusiastic reception. There can 
be no doubt that this was an event in 
the annals of English music. 


Based on Biblical Narrative 


The text has been selected and ar- 
ranged from the Bible by Osbert Sit- 
well. It opens with the wailing of the 
Jews in captivity and ends with their 
delivery and joy after the death of 
Belshazzar. The incidents of the feast 
and the writing on the wall are used 
as a bridge between the extremities of 
emotion which are typical of the Old 
Testament accounts of the Jewish race. 

Walton’s setting is continuous, but 
falls into three natural divisions. First 
there is the warning of the prophet 
Isaiah—tenors and basses sing this in 
four parts. Then follows a flowing con- 
trapuntal setting of “By the Waters of 
Babylon,” in which the irony of the 
words is underlined by the device of 
repeating certain words, “mirth,” “cap- 
tive,” “song.” 

The second division is mainly declam- 
atory and descriptive. The soloist de- 
scribes Babylon in free recitative. (The 
intonation is fixed, but corresponds 
very nearly with that of declamatory 
speech.) The chorus, for their part, de- 
scribe the great feast, not without an 
underlying horror of the sacrilege that 
was there committed. After a time, the 
chorus turns from description to enact- 
ment and, at the bidding of the King, 
sings an idolatrous hymn. Then the 
solo-singer describes the incident of 
the writing finger (with a most re- 
markable orchestral commentary) and, 
in a kind of rhapsody as if the nar- 
rator himself were a Jew, the death of 
Belshazzar. The chorus, however, re- 
mains in the role of actor, for at the 
word “slain” a shout of hysterical ter- 
ror breaks in upon the narrative like 
the crack of a whip. (I am aware that 
this shout could also be interpreted as 
one of joy from the Jews, but that was 
not the impression left by the Queen’s 
Hall performance.) 

After a brief pause, sufficient to take 
in breath, the third division begins. 
This, the praising hymn of the Jews 
after deliverance, is at once the com- 
poser’s great opportunity and test. His 





writing for single and double choir 
rises fully to the occasion and at more 
than one point suggests the strength, 
force and clarity of Gibbons and Pur- 
cell. 


Novel Form of Oratorio 


The work cannot strictly be called an 
oratorio. For one thing, it is too con- 
centrated. For another, it is too per- 
sonal. Yet, it is difficult to see what else 
it can be called; so perhaps it is best 
to describe it as a modern oratorio. 
That is to say, it represents in shape 
and content the old oratorio subjected 
to the pressure and urge of contem- 
porary conditions. 

It is impossible to imagine any com- 
poser under thirty years of age sitting 
down to write an oratorio on old lines, 
a leisurely unfolding of the story in a 
sequence of overture, aria, chorus and 
interlude. Leisure is not a character- 
istic of the younger generation. Young 
people fear to be alone with time on 
their hands. This feature makes its ap- 
pearance in everything they do. It is 
certainly apparent in their art crea- 
tions. Economy of means is forwarded 
as the excuse for a short cut to a par- 
ticular effect. The public is expected to 
fill in the gaps, to know what exactly 
is implied in the bare statement. And 
even if it cannot do this, it will make 
a show of understanding rather than be 
thought a collection of Philistines. Faut 
étre dans le mouvement. 

Walton’s distinction lies in the fact 
that he can take the short cut, make 
the effect, and still remain coherent. 
His Sinfonia Concertante for piano and 
orchestra and his Viola Concerto are 
admirable examples. Both are com- 
pact, yet fully developed in form. Both 
are elaborate, yet crystal-clear. The 
art of implication has here been prac- 
ticed to a remarkable degree. It ap- 
pears even more remarkable in “Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast.” 


A Firmly Grounded Score 


But there are no short cuts in the 
sense that problems are left unsolved. 
For that reason it cannot be said to be 
a typical example of Young Man’s Art. 
It is too firmly grounded for that. 
There is nothing flimsy, nothing shoddy, 
nothing wilfully obscure in this 1931 
oratorio. In narrative, it is swift (in 
this the composer is considerably helped 
by the skilful adaptation of the text); 
in structure, it is sound; in nature, it is 
organic. Thematic development is not 
only skillful but apt at every point. 
This has always been true of Walton’s 
music, particularly of the Viola Con- 
certo. In “Belshazzar’s Feast” the 
skill is the more to be wondered at, 
the aptitude more apparent, in that the 
verbal text increases the problem. 

The surety of the choral writing is, 
perhaps, not a surprise in view of the 
composer’s early training in choral mu- 
sic, but a new revelation of his art. 
The setting of “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon” is surely the most poignant music 
that these words have yet evoked. The 
final hymn is nothing less than a tour 
de force in its gathering momentum 
and piling of climax upon climax. This 
is not ordinary anthem praise; there is 
no trace of Anglican hymning here. It 
is, indeed, as if the composer, having 
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these empty formule in mind, is utter- 
ing a vehement protest. The praising 
is fierce, almost vindictive. It catches 
the quality of religious fanaticism. For 
all that, there are passages that bring 
to mind Purcell at his most adventur- 
ous. 

The work is scored for a large or- 
chestra including alto saxophone, double 
bassoon, piano, two harps, E flat and 
bass clarinets, and, whenever possible, 
two brass bands. (It was just possible 
at the Queen’s Hall performance! The 
bands were stowed away on either side 
of the organ loft.) In spite of this, 
the texture is rich rather than blatant, 
and, as always with Walton, beauti- 
fully clear. 


New Work by Holst Performed 


At the same concert Holst’s “Ham- 
mersmith” was given for the first time. 
This Prelude and Scherzo exists in two 
versions, one for military band, the 
other for concert orchestra. The com- 
poser supplies this key to the music: 
“The only two things that I think were 
in my mind were (1) a district crowded 
with cockneys which would be over- 
crowded if it were not for the everlast- 
ing good humor of the people con- 
cerned, and (2) the background of the 
river, that was there before the crowd 
and will be there presumably long 
after and which goes on its way un- 
noficed and apparently quite uncon- 
cerned.” 

The work lingers in my mind chiefly 
because of the river-music. The Thames 
has been a more suggestive and sig- 
nificant theme for Holst than for any 
other composer. 





ARTISTS AMONG VOYAGERS 





Sevitzky to Conduct Foreign Orches- 
tras—Schipa Returns for Opera 


Sailing for engagements in Europe 
on the Europa on Dec. 15, were Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, and Jan 
Kiepura, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Mr. Sevitzky will make his 
European debut as a conductor with 
the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 
on Jan. 13, and will later be heard as 
guest leader of the Berlin, Vienna and 
Warsaw Philharmonic orchestras. Noel 
Eadie, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, sailed on the Olympic and 
Madeleine Monnier, ’cellist, arrived on 
the Lafayette the same day. 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, arrived on the Bremen 
on Dec. 3. The Dresden, coming in on 
Dec. 8, had aboard Georg Sebastian, 
conductor of the State Opera in Berlin. 
Ruth Kemper, violinist and conductor, 
arrived on the Laconia on the same 
day. 





Music by Praetorius Revived by Choirs 
in German Cities 


BERLIN, Dec. 10.—The choir of St. 
Thomas’s Church in Leipzig recently 
revived a double motet by Praetorius, 
“Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” with 
much success. The Brunswick Cathe- 
dral Choir, under Walrad Guericke, 
also gave recently several motets for 
male voices and hymns with organ ac- 
companiment by this composer, the 
concert being heard by radio. 

All these works were from the com- 
plete edition of Praetorius’s music 
which has been published by the Georg 
Kallmeyer Verlag, in Wolfenbiittel. 


Edward Johnson Heard 
“~ —_in White House Recital 
After Cabinet Dinner 








Edward Johnson, Metropolitan Opera Tenor, 
Who Was the Guest of Honor at a Reception 
in the Canadian Embassy in Washington 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sang at the White 
House at the private musicale given 
by the President and Mrs. Hoover fol- 
lowing the Cabinet dinner on Dec. 3, 
sharing the program with Mischa 
Levitzki. He sang airs from “Orpheus” 
by Peri, “Comus” by Dr. Arne and 
Puccini’s “Bohéme” and songs and ar- 
rangements by Quilter, Zeckwer, War- 
lock, Hughes and Turner. In addition 
to Cabinet members, the guests of the 
President and Mrs. Hoover included 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, of political fame, and 
Edna Ferber, the novelist. 

During his stay in Washington, Mr. 
Johnson was honored at the Canadian 
Embassy when the Canadian Minister 
and Mrs. Herridge entertained for him 
at tea on Dec. 2, following the opening 
concert of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 
Wednesday morning musicales at the 
Mayflower Hotel. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests were Mrs. Hoover, 
Mrs. William Howard Taft and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, and many prominent 
members of the Capital’s society. At 
the morning concert, Yvonne Gall, 
soprano of the Paris Opéra, shared the 
sprogram with Mr. Johnson. 


CADEK CHORUS HAILED 








Chattanooga Throng Hears “Elijah” 
with Dan Beddoe as Soloist 


CHATTANOOGA, Dec. 20.—An audi- 
ence of 5500 heard the performance 
of “Elijah” given in the Memorial 
Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 4 
by the Cadek Choral Society, J. Oscar 
Miller, conductor. 

Dan Beddoe, the noted tenor, now 
over seventy years of age, sang with 
superb artistry. Phradie Wells, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, also 
pleased by her artistic singing, Edwin 
Swain, baritone, sang the title role 
with dramatic effect. Mary Ledger- 
wood was a fine contralto soloist. 
Others heard were Daphne Morris 
Bales, soprano; Juanita McCue, con- 
tralto, and Francis Millard, tenor. 

The chorus of 200 singers was as- 
sisted by a string ensemble and by 
Elizabeth Armstrong and Frances 
Hall Hill, pianists. Mr. Miller 
secured a good tonal volume, and much 
smoothness and incisiveness in attacks. 
The performance was one of the best 
ever given in this city. 
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New American Opera- 
Comique Portrays Color- 
ful Story of Early Nine- 
teenth Century in Califor- 
nia—Fluent Melodic Score 
Utilizes Indian and Span- 
ish Themes Effectively— 
Wreath from Federation 
of Music Clubs Presented 
to Composer-Librettist 


HE New York Opera Comique pre- 

sented Ernest T. Carter’s “The 
Blonde Donna” at the Heckscher Thea- 
tre on Monday evening, Dec. 14, the 
first American opera to be heard under 
its auspices. 

Mr. Carter, who has already put to 
his credit an opera, “The White Bird,” 
performed in Chicago and Osnabriick, 
Germany, is a well-schooled composer. 
He has remained uninfluenced by con- 
temporary currents and writes with a 
natural melodic flow that some may find 
out of tune with the day. But those 
who know his sincerity, his genuine 
musicianship, his modesty and his real 
devotion to his art will recognize in 
his music much that is worthy of praise. 

“The Blonde Donna,” for which he 
has written the book as well as the 
music, is cast in the manner of the 
comic operas of de Koven, the early 
Herbert and Julian Edwards, with solos 
for the principal characters, duets, en- 
sembles, using spoken dialogue when 
occasion demands. The story is an 
attractive one of the early nineteenth 
century in California, telling of the 
attempted insurrection of the Indians 
against the Padres of the Mission of 
Santa Barbara on the first day of the 
famous fiesta. 


Indian-Spanish Background 

This is the picturesque background 
on which the composer projects the 
various Indian, Spanish and native mu- 
sical strains, all properly operatic in 
content. There are three acts, the first 
of three scenes, the second of two, the 
last of one. The action builds up logi- 
cally to its dénouement, with an appro- 
priate happy ending. 

The melodies are for the greater part 
light ones, pleasing to the ear and effec- 
tive for the voices. The ensembles are 
beautifully written and are telling in 
performance, none more so than the last 
finale. In his treatment of the orches- 
tra, Mr. Carter exhibits a skilled hand 
and reveals his noteworthy musician- 
ship, blending his instrumental array 
with his voices admirably. 

Harmonically, the music is conserva- 
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New York Hears Carter's “Blonde Donna”. yy 
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The Main Feminine Characters in Ernest Carter's “Blonde Donna,” Sung by the New York Opera 
Comique. Left, Eleanor Steele as Marina; Center, Sonia Essin as Sefiora Blanca; Right, Patricia 
O'Connell as Carlotta 


tive. But it is never dull and is always 
fitting to the action. There is a fine 
ballad of the sailors in the first scenes 
of Act II, and a fascinating hornpipe. 
Attractive is Marina’s solo with trum- 
pet obbligato in Scene II, Act I. Ge- 
nio’s waltz song is also excellent. 


Composer Given Wreath 


The composer was called to bow 
his acknowledgments by the audience, 
which applauded him heartily. He was 
presented with a large laurel wreath 
bearing the inscription, “Congratula- 
tions from the American Federation 
of Music Clubs.” The president of the 
Federation, Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, was in the audience. 

In the performance the company did 
some creditable things, but it did not 
reveal its ability to cope convincingly 
with a work of this kind. Far easier 
is it to undertake a standard opera 
than a novelty. The Opera Comique, 
by which title the former Little Theatre 
Opera Company has succeeded itself 
this season, is hardly professional in 
its technical attainments. Its singers 
lack operatic style and their acting is 
often amateurish. There is needed an 
efficient stage director to tell these 
young singers what to do. In this op- 
era’ they seemed quite uninformed as 
to action and gesture, indulging in 
movements that were little short of 
comic—at the wrong time. 

The principals: Eleanor Steele, Ma- 
rina; Patricia O’Connell, her sister 
Carlotta; Hall Clovis, the novice Mari- 





Boston Publishers’ Association Protests 
Ruling of Song Writers’ Group 


Boston, Dec. 20.—The Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association at its regular 
bi-monthly meeting in the Boston Art 
Club on the evening of Dec. 8, unani- 
mously adopted a preamble and reso- 
lution declaring that it would not be a 
party to the “minimum basic agree- 
ment” adopted by the Song Writers’ 
Protective Association, recently organ- 
ized in New York. 

It protested the action of that group, 
which it stated has been formed “for 
the express purpose of regulating and 
controlling the music publishing in- 
dustry, dictating the form of their roy- 
alty agreements with composers, the 


rates of royalty to be paid, and the 
times and manner of payment, taking 
from both composer and publisher the 
right of individual negotiation, and 
limiting and circumscribing the natu- 
ral rights and functions of the music 
publishers.” 


Premiere in German of Dvorak Opera 


Adolf Heller, conductor of the Stadt- 
theater at Teplitz-Schénau, Czecho- 
slovakia, recently gave the premiere in 
German of Dvorak’s opera “Jakob- 
iner.” He plans in February to pro- 
duce Ostrcil’s “Knospe,” which will 
also be the premiere in German of this 
work. Conductor Heller has made the 
German translation of both works. 


nus; Harrison Christian, Genio; How- 
ard Laramy, Bonifacio; Arnold Spec- 
tor, the roles of Jacinto and Joe 
Hankins. Of these, Mr. Christian was 
excellent. Sonia Essin as Senora 
Blanca had deserved applause for her 
song in Act II, and Crawford Wright 





Ernest T. Carter, Composer and Librettist of 
“The Bionde Donna,” Given Its Premiere by 
the New York Opera Comique 


did a capital piece of comedy as Tel- 
lacus. Benjamin Tillberg was satis- 
factory as the Commandante. George 
Griffin, Bess Barkley, Theodore Everett 
and Ronald Portman completed the 
cast. 

The settings by Anthoni Panenko 
were very much @ la Alice Foote Mc- 
dougall, and the ballet, directed by Ed- 
win Strawbridge, was better in inten- 
tion than in execution. 

Rudolf Thomas conducted the orches- 
tra, which was badly balanced dy- 
namically and tonally uneven. 

A. WALTER KRAMER 





Why Academic Composer Is Unhappy 


in Realm of Musical “Slanguage” 
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Each year finds hundreds, some years even 
thousands of popular songs written and published 
in America. r. Kountz, as editor of educational 
publications for a house that engages also in pub- 
lishing popular music on a large scale, is in a 
position to present some interesting side lights on 
activities in “Tin Pan Alley.” 


—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By RicHarp Kountz 


XPERIENCE has convinced me 
that there is something fascinat- 
ing about popular songs to many good 
composers. Their interest is vastly “in- 
trigued,”’ some by the supposedly enor- 
mous monetary reward and others, ap- 
parently, by the sheer itch of conquest. 
To write a successful popular song is 
a particularly difficult thing to do, the 
more irritatingly so in that it is appar- 
ently so easy. Estimable composers 
have frequently tried it—in vain. 

The reason for this failure has been 
borne in upon me through contacts 
which have enabled me occasionally to 
glance over the shoulders of men en- 
gaged in the writing and exploiting of 
popular songs 


Democratic Language Essential 


This reason, a quite simple and, one 
would think, an almost absurdly obvi- 
ous one, lies in the fact that the normal 
musical language of the composer of 
even average ability is an aristocratic 
one, a heritage from musical aristo- 
crats, Bach, Beethoven and similar fig- 
ures, whereas the musical language of 
“Tin Pan Alley” is essentially a demo- 
cratic one. The academic composer’s ef- 
forts in the use of musical “slanguage” 
are obvious, labored and unhappy— 
Mona Lisa chewing gum. And the 
more skilled he is as composer, the 
more glaring are his misuses of the 





musical catch-phrases of popular song- 
dom or, rather, the more prominently 
they are thrown into relief by virtue of 
the greater nobility of background 
against which they stand. 

Equally important is the fact that 
the popular song writer must have his 
spirit completely soaked in popular 
song writing; his daily associations, 
his constant trend of thought, all must 
be of a kind to contribute to the suc- 
cess of his work. Politics, fashions, the 
constant change of current thought, all 
affect and color his work in countless 
direct and indirect ways. Still more 
important is the need of meeting the 
requirements of ever-changing styles 
of singing—so called. For example, 
could a “Deep Night” have been writ- 
ten before the days of Rudy Vallee? 


An Exacting Business 


Popular song writing is a business, 
a business to which men of intelligence, 
though admittedly not of technical mu- 
sical skill, devote themselves with tre- 
mendous and constant industry, haunt- 
ing the popular song publishers’ offices 
by day, the night clubs and Broadway 
restaurants by night, the latter not for 
pleasure but of necessity. 

The rewards? For a “hit” the re- 
wards are great. But between the 
“hits” are long months, frequently 
years, that are lean, months and years 
when the pickings are meager—and 
Broadway life is expensive. 

“But,” someone is sure to say, “I 
shall go down to Broadway, write a 
‘hit’ and retire.” Once a little boy, tak- 
ing home a bag of cakes from tke 
bakery, began to nibble at one of 
them 
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Toscanini Hailed in Premature Farewell 





Italian Conductor Gives 
New Overture by Castel- 
nuovo- Tedesco — Stokow- 
ski Returns as Leader of 
Philadelphians — National 
Orchestral “Association in 
Third Concert — Boston 
Chamber Orchestra Gives 
All-Russian List Under 
Slonimsky 


HE orchestral fortnight in New 

York, though unmarked by great 
novelty, had considerable variety. Leo- 
pold Stokowski returned at the head 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
third New York concert by this organi- 
zation. Arturo Toscanini, concluding 
his first period of conducting with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony earlier than 
he had intended, for reasons of health, 
was hailed by standing audiences. He 
conducted the first American perform- 
ance of an Overture to “The Taming 
of the Shrew” by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. The National Orchestral As- 
sociation gave its third concert, with 
Leon Barzin conducting. The Chamber 
Orchestra of Boston played a novel 
Slavic concert at the New School. 
Ernest Schelling led two inimitable 
children’s events with the Philharmonic. 


Second Young People’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Second 
Children’s Concert, Series II. Carnegie 
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Nicolas Slonimsky, Who Conducted an All-Rus- 
sian Concert with His Chamber Orchestra of 


Boston 
Hall, Dec. 5, morning. The program: 
fk ee Oe errerrery ys Bach 
«. 2 of SS Ree Grieg 


Dirge and “In War Time’ from 


WE COURS”. can eace cccscese MacDowell 
SME: > 56 oho Fb bbin bnaonk heise Mozart 
Berceuse and Finale from “Fire Bird” 

GE. < ved ceceénsbeunré ceeeenes Stravinsky 


Mr. Schelling’s carefully chosen pro- 
gram was heard with enthusiasm by the 
youthful audience and by the grown- 
ups present. The Mozart Cradle Song, 
words and music of which were printed 
on the program, was sung by all pres- 
ent. Applause was about evenly dis- 
tributed between the four numbers 
played. J. 

Stokowski Conducts Classics 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
8, evening. The program: 


“Invitation to the Dance” 
Weber-Berlioz 


Excerpts from “‘Rosamunde”’....... Schubert 
verture 
Entr’acte 
Ballet Music 
Overture, ““The Roman Carnival’’.... Berlioz 
Symphony in C Major, No. 2..... Schumann 


This concert, like the first program 
given by the Philadelphians in New 
York this season, was so conventional 
in its makeup that it prompts a sus- 
picion that Mr. Stokowski may be start- 
ing a new movement toward the simple 
and oft-tried. There was the usual 
smart and capacity crowd to applaud 
sumptuous tonal versions of the Weber 
and Schubert bits, and the dramatic 
overture of Berlioz, read with brilliant 
effect. 

Schumann’s Second Symphony, in the 
Stokowski version, was something 
worth going far to hear. This some- 
what neglected work was given a read- 
ing of romantic fervor, without exces- 
sive sentiment and, on the whole, with 
a scrupulous regard for the composer’s 
intentions. The scherzo marked a par- 
ticular triumph for the orchestra, and 
the adagio was tonally superb. M. 


Chamber Orchestra of Boston 


Chamber Orchestra of Boston, Nic- 
dlas’ Slonimsky, Conductor. Soloist, 
Ignace Hilsberg, piano. Auditorium of 
the New School for Social Research, 
Dec. 8, evening. The program: 


Overture on Hebrew Themes...... Prokofieff 
Ballad for Piano and Chamber 
SOL S ci'e's awh biked bawbse ocd Dukelsky 
Mr, Hilsberg 
Quintet for Wind Instruments... Berezowsky 
DE inh ahds due 6i0 ed 64.09 606 Markovich 
ET. Baad Feu’ wid takes cee’ Stravinsky 


This program of Slavic music, largely 
unfamiliar, contained works of consid- 
erable interest. The Prokofieff Over- 
ture was the most skillful in its crafts- 
manship, though lacking in a really 
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authentic racial note. The Dukelsky 
Ballade, as played by Mr. Hilsberg and 
the orchestra, had many moments of 
expressiveness. Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Quintet, the work of a young composer 
of much talent, shows certain leanings 
on the idiom of other modernists. Igor 
Markovich’s Serenade, scored for violin, 
clarinet and bassoon, is a spirited ex- 
ample of modern writing. Stravinsky’s 
“Ragtime,” one of the lesser produc- 
tions of this composer, was rather thin 
pabulum. 

Mr. Slonimsky, an original program- 
maker, led his forces with enthusiasm 
and considerable force, but incisiveness 
and smoothness were often lacking in 
the playing. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. M. 


Ovation for Toscanini 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 10, evening. The program: 

Overture to “Taming of the Shrew” 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
(First Performance in America) 

Symphony in E Minor, No. 4....... Brahms 

Variations on an Original Theme. ...Dvorak 

“Invitation to the Dance’’..... Weber-Berlioz 

A storm of applause broke out when 
Mr. Toscanini appeared on the stage, 
and many of the audience rose from 
their seats. 

The Castelnuovo-Tedesco overture 
proved a merry piece, built on a polka 
theme. The orchestration is clever and 
in places highly original and also ap- 
propriate to a work which, if not pro- 
found, is very charming. 

The symphony, whose content does 
not seem so tragic as it once did, was 
given with exquisite clarity. The 
second movement was especially beau- 
tiful. Perhaps the most satisfying 
playing of the evening was done in the 
Dvorak Variations. It would be impos- 
sible to conceive of a more perfect 
spinning of the orchestral fabric than 
was done in certain of the sections. 
The Weber work, heard for the second 
time during the week, was enjoyed by 
the audience. This program was re- 
peated on Dec. 13. H. 


For the Younger Generation 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Children’s Concert, Ernest Schelling, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12, 
morning. The program: 
March of the Boyars............ Halvorsen 
Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys”........... Lalo 
RED a dnoce s geeees beh eous Bach-Abert 
“Ave Verum” for Four Trumpets....Mozart 
ef eee ee Sibelius 
Carol, “Silent Night” 
Prelude to Act III, “‘Lohengrin”....Wagner 


Ride of the Valkyries.............. Wagner 


The numbers on this program were 
designed to illustrate the uses of the 
trombone and the tuba. The Mozart 
was played by Messrs. Falcone, Lucas, 
Haines and Clark. Mr. Vanni showed 
the potentialities of the tuba. The 
carol “Silent Night” was sung by the 
audience. Mr. Schelling gave his. cus- 
tomarily delightful talk | illustrated 
with slides. : 


National Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloists, 
Charles Naegele, pianist; Lillian Reh- 
berg, ’cellist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15, 
afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “Rosamunde” ......... Schubert 
Concerto in C Minor, No. 2.... Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Naegele 
Concerto in C Minor............... d’ Albert 

iss Rehberg 
Tone Poem “Don Juan”............ Strauss 
Mr. Barzin’s conducting of his 


orchestra of aspiring young musicians 
was good both in the concertos and the 
opening and closing numbers. In the 
Rachmaninoff there was an occasional 
tendency to submerge the piano, but 
there was no vestige of this in the 
d’Albert work. The Strauss, surely a 
somewhat heavy work for such a 





Leon Barzin, Who Led the National Orchestral 
Association in Its Third Afternoon Concert in 
Carnegie Hall 


veges band, came through extremely 
well. 

Mr. Naegele, who has not played 
here recently, gave a fine rendition of 
the melodic concerto, the second move- 
ment being especially good. Miss Reh- 
berg’s playing of the d’Albert work 
brought out all its good points. N. 


Toscanini Says Farewell 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 20, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “‘Medea’’............ Cherubini 
Symphony in C Minor, No, 1...... Brahms 
TE EEE | Decne bheccdoccsecegegees Strauss 
ED W's = Vébcead cet beehoiceunsseewe Vv 


Ovations exceeding anything wit- 
nessed this season greeted Maestro 
Toscanini on this occasion, breaking 
forth at every possible moment. 

The Italian’s conception of Brahms, 
to this reviewer, is entirely beside the 
mark. The introduction moved too 
rapidly, and without any nobility; the 
Allegro was perceptibly slowed, as 
was each of the succeeding movements. 
The Andante became an Adagio, the 
Allegretto was heavy-footed, and the 
last movement was a bundle of illogical 
tempi. 

If the pace of this symphony is not 
satisfactory, all the fine playing in the 
world, the beautiful tone, both of which 
were here evidenced, cannot redeem it 
for this writer. 

The Strauss was much more enjoy- 
able. Ravel’s tiresome stunt apparent- 
ly still finds favor with a Philharmonic 
audience. 

The conductor was notably handi- 
capped by his bad arm, and there was 
much loving sympathy in the audience’s 
demonstration. > 
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WITH THE ARTIST FOLK IN WIDELY VARIED CLIMES 


At the Victor Shop in Buenos Aires, Where He Sang with Much Success in the Colon Opera 
Season, Tito Schipa, Tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, Autographs Some of His Records for 
Admirers 


In the Grounds of the New National Hotel at Havana, Lily Pons, Soprano of the Metropolitan 

Opera, Enjoys the View of Morro Castle and the Ocean. With Her Are Giuseppe Bamboschek 

(Left), formerly Conductor at the Metropolitan, Her Accompanist, and George E. Brown, Her 
Tour Manager 


At Left, Erika Morini, Vio- 

linist, Is Seen in a Moment 

of Leisure During Her Re- 

cent Concert Tour of Ger- 
many 


Yehudi Menuhin, Youthful Lochinvar of the Bow, Who Is of : At Right, in the Pictur- 
Now Touring Europe with Sensational Success, Chats in ; esque Wienerwald, Rosette 
Berlin with Sam Franko, Violinist and Conductor . , : Anday, Hungarian Con- 


tralto of the Vienna Opera, 

Takes a Morning Stroll Be- 

fore Embarking on Her 
American Concert Tour 


A Group at the New Summer Residence of Carlos Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence in Camden, Me. From Left to 

Right: Mr. Salzedo; Grace Weymer, Head of the Harp Department, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, and First Harp- 

ist of the Syracuse Symphony; Miss Lawrence and Collie Flux; Edna Phillips, First Harpist of the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra and the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; Flora Greenwood, Harpist of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 

<9 ah Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; and Mildred Renninger; Mary Griffith, Marjorie Tyre and (Above) Isabel 

Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, _Two-Piano Recitalists, at Taor- Ibach and Maryjane Mayhew; Alice Chalifoux, First Harpist of the Cleveland Orchestra and Head of the Harp De- 

mina, Italy. They Have Been Giving a Series of Recitals in That partment of the Cleveland Institute of Music; and Reva Reatha, Head of the Harp Department, Orchestra House, 
Country, and Are Returning Here in january Wilmington, Del. 
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Vivid Figures in Berlin “Macbeth” 








Ernst Schneider, Berlin 


ERLIN, Dec. 10.—One of the most 

striking events of the early winter 
was the Civic Opera’s production of 
Verdi’s “Macbeth.” This opera, never 
before heard in Berlin, was an out- 
standing success. 

Sigrid Onegin as Lady Macbeth gave 
superb voice to the music of the con- 
science - stricken murderess. Although 
this role was written for a soprano, 
Mme. Onegin encompassed its demands 
with the great versatility for which she 





Ernst Schneider, Berlin 


Two of the Leading Artists Seen in the Berlin 

Civic Opera Production of Verdi's “Macbeth:” 

Left, Sigrid Onegin as Lady Macbeth; Above, 

Hans Reinmar as the Remorseful Scottish 
Chieftain 


is noted, and her dramatic impersona- 
tion was hailed as extraordinary. 

Hans Reinmar as Macbeth also gave 
a gripping characterization, and sang 
effectively. His composition of the 
character and dramatic voicing of the 
vocal part added much to the success of 
this early Verdi opera. 

Fritz Stiedry, who conducted, revealed 
the score in its best light, and the oc- 
casion was a triumph for the new di- 
rector of the opera house, Dr. Ebert. 





Handel's Ideals Should Be Upheld 
in Giving “Messiah,” Says Dr. Hall 


See TU TILL LLL LLL ALAS 


N connection with the performance of 

Handel’s “Messiah” given by the 
Columbia University Chorus, Dr. Wal!- 
ter Henry Hall, conductor, at the 
Riverside Church on Dec. 21, Dr. Hall 
contributed to The Church Monthly an 
interesting article on the best known 
of all oratorios. As a specialist in the 
oratorio field for a long period of years, 
his comments are of great interest. 

In discussing the work, he said in 
part: 

“The modern editions and perform- 
ances of the ‘Messiah’ would doubtless 
have surprised Handel, and some of the 
orchestrations might have produced 
various examples of his irascibility. It 
was my good fortune in 1906, during 
one of my frequent visits to England, 
to attend a performance in Cambridge, 
conducted by Dr. A. H. Mann, which 
was given with the same number of 
singers and orchestra used by Handel 
himself. It was a revelation, and al- 
though it would be foolish to return to 
the original arrangements in our mod- 
ern days, it did much to prove that 
some of the present editions and orches- 
tral scoring might well be forgotten. 
We owe much to Ebenezer Prout for 
his edition, which is modernized but 
retains the general characteristics set 
forth by the composer. This is the one 
which the Columbia University Chorus 
has used and will continue to use while 
it remains under its present conductor. 

“In the performance of a work like 
the ‘Messiah,’ art, important as it is, 


should be environed with a spiritual 
atmosphere. The inner meaning and 
religious significance of the text should 
be revealed as much as possible. A 
mere technically correct rendition will 
never convey to the listeners the great 
message which is there. Some musi- 
cal works need only two factors, tech- 
nique and art, but others require in ad- 
dition a sense of spiritual perception. 
Handel’s great oratorio belongs to this 
class. It then becomes an inspiration 
both to singers and hearers.” 

Dr. Hall has showed a representative 
of MUSICAL AMERICA the program of 
the performance under Dr. Mann, a 
replica of Handel’s original perform- 
ance of April 27, 1758. This orchestra 
comprised six first violins, the same 
number of second violins, three violas, 
three ‘cellos, two double basses, four 
oboes, four bassoons, two trumpets, 
two horns, percussion, piano and organ. 
It is probable that the piano was used 
for the chords of the recitative, repro- 
ducing the harpsichord of Handel’s day. 





Carlo Zecchi Engaged to Wed Canadian 


WINNIPEG, Dec. 20.—Mr. and Mrs. 
John David McGregor, Manitoba, have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Helen, to Carlo Zecchi, the 
noted pianist, of Rome. Miss McGregor 
is well known in social and musica! 
circles of Winnipeg. Mr. Zecchi made 
his first tour of the United States last 
season. M. M. 


Quaker City Applauds Opera and 
Concert Events of Wide Variety 





HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company 
has added two performances and the 
Metropolitan three to Philadelphia’s op- 
eratic chronicles. The local forces gave 
the second American performance of 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck” on Nov. 19, 
and on Dec. 6 offered an unconven- 
tional double bill composed of “Gianni 
Schicchi” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The Metropolitan's contributions in- 
cluded “Tosca” on Nov. 17, “Walkiire” 
on Nov. 24 and “Traviata” on Dec. 1. 
The double bill of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera was prefaced by a memo- 
rial tribute of Handel’s Funeral March 
for William C. Hammer, founder and 
general manager of the company, who 
died suddenly on the preceding Monday 
of heart disease, superinduced, it is 
said, by overwork in behalf of the or- 
ganization, especially in connection 
with the first New York performance of 
“Wozzeck” on Nov. 24. He has left a 
noble monument to his devotion and en- 
thusiasm for music in the opera com- 
pany, which has in a few brief years 
achieved notable rank. Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducted the in memoriam 
number, which was played by the Cur- 
tis Symphony Orchestra with deep and 
reverent feeling. 


“Schicchi” Sung in English 


The orchestra, which made its first 
appearance of the season, deputizing 
for the usual large group from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, was led in both 
works by the talented Sylvan Levin, 
who had his forces well in hand, and 
gave admirable support to the singers. 
In Puccini’s sparkling work, Nelson 
Eddy had the title role, which he char- 
acterized in brilliant fashion. Natalie 
Bodanskaya gave fresh voice to Lor- 
etta, and the role of Nella was well 
sung and acted by Irra Petina. A new- 
comer, Peter Chambers, was an excel- 
lent Simone. Albert Mahler was a 
romantic Rinuccio and was good in the 
comedy as well. Others in the long 
cast were Paceli Diamond, Marie Edel, 
Walter Vassar, Daniel Healy, Abrasha 
Robofsky, Conrad Thibault, John Cosby, 
Benjamin de Loache, Alfred De Long 
and Vitale Angelucci. The work was 
the first to be sung by the company in 
English, and the vernacular was in a 
very fair measure clear to the hearers. 

Bianca Saroya made her first appear- 
ance of the year as Santuzza, singing 
beautifully and proving theatrically 
very effective. Lola was coquettishly 
done by Irra Petina and Paceli Dia- 
mond was good Mamma Lucia. Dimitri 
Onofrei was a sterling voiced Turridu 
and the Alfio of Giuseppe Martino-Rossi 
was well done. 


“Wozzeck” Given Second Hearing 


In the second hearing of “Wozzeck,” 
the bitterness of the tragedy was re- 
affirmed. Under Mr. Stokowski’s mag- 
nificent direction, however, the score 
made headway into better understand- 
ing. Only the modernistic décor of 
Robert Edmond Jones, which seemed so 
sensational last year, fell a little fiat in 
the repetition. The cast was, with one 
exception, the same as last year, with 
the impressive singing actress Anna 
Roselle as Marie and Ivan Ivantzoff as 
a superb Wozzeck, the only change be- 
ing in Nelson Eddy’s pompous and 
amorous Drum Major, which projected 
the character completely. 

Maria Jeritza was the harassed diva 
in the Metropolitan’s production of 
“Tosca,” with Scotti in his classic role 





of Scarpia, and Martinelli in fine voice 
as Cavaradossi. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. 


Metropolitan Presents “Walkiire” 


“Walkiire,” the first Wagnerian offer- 
ing of the season, introduced the new 
German tenor, Max Lorenz, whose Sieg- 
mund was decidedly impressive, and 
Carlton Gauld, American bass, who was 
favorably received as Hunding. The fa- 
miliar merits of Maria Miiller as Sieg- 
linde, Elizabeth Ohms as Briinnhilde 
and Friedrich Schorr as Wotan were 
again displayed. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

Lucrezia Bori repeated her peren- 
nially convincing Violetta in “Traviata,” 
her associates being Gigli as Alfredo 
and De Lucca as the elder Germont. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

The Matinee Musical Club, in its 
fortnightly meeting in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue on Nov. 17, had as guest 
artists Florence Austral, soprano, and 
John Amadio, flutist. The soprano’s 
taxing program, resplendently sung, in- 
cluded the “Leise, leise” aria from 
“Freischiitz,” the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan,” Briinnhilde’s battle cry from 
“Walkiire,” a Strauss group and works 
in English, Mr. Amadio’s flute solos 
were played with finesse of technique 
and purity of tone. 


Soprano Applauded in Recital 


Giuseppe Boghetti presented Rose- 
mary Albert, dramatic soprano, his 
artist pupil, at a recital on Dec. 2 at the 
Playhouse of the Plays and Players Club. 
The auditorium was filled to capacity, 
and the audience was profuse in its 
plaudits. Her voice has power and vol- 
ume without stridency, and her mezza- 
voce singing was especially beautiful. 

The program ranged from Italian 
songs, through German lieder to the 
aria, “Pleurez, pleurez, mes Yeux” 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” presented 
with a rare sense of drama. Miss Al- 
bert gave a concluding group of mod- 
ern Russian songs in English of spe- 
cial clearness. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays to Throngs 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch stands so high 
in Philadelphia’s esteem that his first 
recital here in some years—though he 
has been here as guest conductor— 
filled the Academy on Nov. 28. This is 
the first time its capacity has been 
taxed in recital for several years. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch gave a _ distinguished 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata in D 
Major, Op. 10, No. 3, and of the Schu- 
mann Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, and 
groups by Schubert and Chopin. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, under Serge Jaroff, gave one 
of the most enthusiastically received 
programs of the current season, on 
Nov. 22 in the star series of the Penn 
Athletic Club, managed by Mrs. Harold 
Ellis Yarnall. The ensemble was vocif- 
erously applauded. The liturgical 
numbers were especially beautiful. 

The Choral Society opened its thirty- 
fifth season on Nov. 30 in Asbury 
Church. Gounod’s “Redemption” had a 
fine performance under Dr. Henry 
Gordon Thunder’s baton, with espe- 
cially good choral contributions. The 
soloists were Emma Zuern, Ann Har- 
ley Hancock and Sara Fynon, so- 
pranos; Florence Butler, contralto; 
Clyde Dengler, tenor; W. John White, 
baritone, and Walter Hammersley, 
bass. W. R. MurPHY 
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A New Year Dawns for American Music 


HE coda of the musical year 1931 is at hand. 

Despite certain perplexities which have con- 
fronted the musician, it has not been a year void 
of significance for native music. 

The year which looms ahead holds promise of 
further progress. Several movements have been 
launched which may be responsible for rich de- 
velopments in American music. One of these is 
the founding in several cities of organizations 
to interest the amateur in musical performance 
for the love of the art. The new movement aims 
to salvage the precious talent which is now being 
trained by the schools and to turn it into fruit- 
ful channels in the adult life. Such a campaign, 
if intensively pursued, has potentialities for 
changing the entire musical map of the country. 
As has often been remarked, a real native music, 
possessing a racial physiognomy, can arise only 
when a nation loves to express itself spontane- 
ously in song. 

Another movement which has vast possibilities 
is that State Music Festival campaign which has 
been inaugurated by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, following the success of such meet- 
ings organized in Virginia. It aims to make the 
nation conscious of its musical beginnings, and 
cognizant of its rich store of folk music, espe- 
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cially that from English and other Caucasian 
sources. 

One of the ironies of the musical situation in 
the United States is that the real inheritance 
of most of the inhabitants has been traded for 
a spurious mess of musical pottage which stems 
from Negroid sources, but has been much de- 
based in its passage through the dance halls. To 
add more irony to the situation, this idiom has 
been accepted as authentically American by the 
European Continent and has been imitated with 
avidity, as a true expression of this land of sky- 
scrapers. With the incorporation of these 
rhythms in many so-called “serious” concert 
works, the mischief has been complete. 

If the folk music festival movement accom- 
plishes nothing more, it can at least provide a 
touchstone by which this tawdry product may be 
evaluated in its true light. Going back to our 
folk origins is a process that must be accom- 
plished sooner or later if American creative 
music is to be reared on a sound and enduring 
foundation. 





A Richly Deserving Cause 


ORTHY of the highest commendation is 

the unselfish action of a number of lead- 
ing artists in organizing a Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Aid Committee, headed by Walter Dam- 
rosch, which will sponsor a $300,000 drive for 
the relief of unemployed musicians and their 
families. Details of the campaign, to open in 
the first week of January, will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 

The holiday season is a highly appropriate 
time for the more fortunate among us to think of 
those who have suffered from no fault of their 
own. MUSICAL AMERICA urges all who can do 


so to aid this worthy work. 
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Elisabeth Rethberg Samples the Peasant Art of Budapest during 
a Recent Visit of the Famous Soprano to That City 


Elgar—tThe first honorary life fellowship of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians has been be- 
stowed upon Sir Edward Elgar. 


Charpentier—The 800th performance of “Louise” 
was recently given at the Paris Opéra-Comique in 
the presence of its composer, Gustave Charpentier. 


Hubay—A hitherto unknown Hungarian Rhapsody 
for violin and piano composed by Liszt in 1864 has 
recently been unearthed in Europe by the violinist, 
Jené Hubay. 


Lambert—The London Sunday Referee has en- 
gaged as its music critic Constant Lambert, young 
English composer, whose “Rio Grande” was sung in 
New York by the Schola Cantorum last season. 


Colles—H. C. Colles, music critic of the London 
Times, who spent a winter in New York several 
years ago as guest reviewer for the New York 
Times, recently gave a series of lectures in Sweden 
on English music. 


Paderewski—After a recital in Middlesborough, 
England, last month, Paderewski celebrated his sev- 
enty-first birthday by giving a supper to a number 
of his friends. Mme. Paderewska was prevented by 
illness from attending. 

Argentina—The first person to receive the deco- 
ration of the Cross of Isabella the Catholic since 
the establishment of the Spanish Republic was La 
Argentina. The dancer is the first woman ever to 
be honored with this distinction. 


Godowsky—On his way from Chicago to New 
York, Leopold Godowsky stopped off recently in 
Cleveland to hear Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loes- 
ser play his two-piano composition, “Contrapuntal 
Paraphrase,” at a concert of the Singers’ Club. 

Waller—Frank Laird Waller, conductor of the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra, has been elected 
a national patron of Delta Omicron, National music 
sorority, by the national board of directors. The 
honor was bestowed on Dec. 13 at the annual found- 
er’s day dinner in the Shorecrest Hotel, when Nu 
Chapter, Delta Omicron, presented Dr. Waller with 
his national patron’s key. 


Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski was one of the lec- 
turers at a meeting of the New York Section of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in connection 
with the first public demonstration of recording and 
reproduction of music by the “hill and dale” or ver- 
tical cut. With the exception of the now discon- 
tinued Edison recordings, all records have been made 
previously with a horizontal oscillation. 








Blue Ribbon 
At the competition of violinists 
for the Leopold Auer prize of 
1000 roubles . . . the young violin- 
ist, Piastro, a former pupil of 
Professor Auer at the Conserva- 
torium of St. Petersburg, was the 
winner. 
<>1911<> 
Not Bad, at That 
Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo 
and Cilea have all written pretty 
things. Puccini has done the 
most, Mascagni the prettiest of 
the four. 
<>1911<— 
What Does Washington Do? 
The Hungarian Government 
has decided to appropriate $600,- 
000 for a new opera house at 
Budapest. 
D>1911< 
If Not, Why Not? 
(Headline) EFFECT OF WAG- 
NER ON THE VOICE. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink Contends That 
Singing His Music Properly Is 
Beneficial to the Vocalist. 
>1911<\ 
Even Then! 
(Headline) Metropolitan’s Wag- 
ner Scenery Antiquated. 
<>1911<> 
How A bout Veritably Vile Vocalists? 
Passable parlor pianists are 
much more uncommon than ac- 
complished violinists in England, 
according to Dr. Ralph Bellairs 
of Oxford. 
<>1911<\ 
Did You Ever Hear Georgette? 
(Headline) “MUSIC UNNEC- 
ESSARY NOISE,” SAYS MAE- 
TERLINCK—Author of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” Says He Doesn’t 
Understand Art of Which His 
Wife is Leading Exponent. 


S1911<S 
Intermezzo Being the Missing Link? 
A baby monkey owned by 
Bostock, the animal trainer, has 
just been named Mascagni. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musicat America for December, 1911 


© Mishkin 
Olive Fremstad, the Last of a Great Line of Isoldes 








Which Began with Lilli Lehmann in the First 


American Production of the Opera at the Metropolitan i in 1886, and Ended with Mme. Fremstad’s 
Retirement from That Organization in 1914, as Seen in a Performance in the Season of 1911-12 





Anyway, He Didn't 
Could Siegfried Wagner Make 
a Million Dollars in America? 
<S1911< 
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Dr. Alfred Einstein, Revising Kéchel 
Catalog, Seeks Mozart Manuscripts 


The Kéchel catalog, for many years 
the standard classification of Mozart’s 
works, is being revised by Dr. Alfred 
Einstein, the noted German musicolo- 
gist. Dr. Einstein has addressed an 
appeal to Carl Engel, chief of the Mu- 
sic Division of the Library of Congress, 
for assistance in locating any Mozart 
works in manuscript which may be in 
the possession of American owners. 
Any information on this subject may 
be sent to Mr. Engel at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Geneva to Have Mozart Opera Series 
during Disarmament Conference 


GENEVA, Dec. 15.— Arrangements 
have been completed whereby in Febru- 
ary, at the time of the Disarmament 
Conference here, special operatic per- 
formances, including Mozart’s “Fi- 
garo,” “Cosi fan Tutte,” and “Ent- 
fihrung aus dem Serail,” will be given 
under the baton of Franz von Hoesslin. 
Professor Franz Hérth of the Statts- 
oper, Berlin, will act as régisseur, The 
series will be given under the man- 
agement of the Société Musicale of 
Paris. 





BRUSSELS, Dec. 10.—The winner of a 
contest for opera librettos, held here 
recently, was Paul Brohée, for his 
“Nourmahal.” 
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| Cap and Bells 


An Old Spanish Custom 
Neo, pastimes vary from 

Zanzibar to Sioux City, and doubt- 
less there is nothing very much that 
one can do about it. -The touring 
artist who encounters competition from 
the festive sports of the Spanish or 
the Swiss must simply grin and bear it. 

The Roth Quartet—all four of them 
—confess that in Spain they cannot 
compete with the bull fights. In Madrid 
they were scheduled for an afternoon 
concert at 2.30. A bull fight was 
scheduled for 3.30. The hall was 
crowded and the quartet was playing 
to an enthusiastic audience. During 
the slow movement of the second quar- 
tet there was a terrific explosion—the 
boom of a fired cannon that made the 
members of the quartet almost drop 
their instruments. With an effort they 
kept on playing, but all but four of 
the audience rose immediately and filed 
from the concert hall. The cannon was 
the signal for the bull fight. 

Two men and two women remained. 
Feri Roth, leader of the group, looked 
down at them. “Shall we go on?” he 
said. 

“May we invite you to share our 
box at the bull fight?” was the polite 
reply, and the quartet locked up their 
instruments and went along. 

* * * 


In the Lions’ Den 
N a recent tour of Italy, the quartet 
arriving in Verona noticed hotel 
posters announcing a concert by a 
noted pianist. They asked the local 
manager whether the concert had been 
a@ success. 

“Yes,” he said, 
of the lions.” 

“Lions?” 

“Yes, and the tigers,” the manager 
said, cheerfully. 

The quartet decided that their 
knowledge of Italian was not as good 
as they had thought and continued on 
to their hotel in silence. 

That night when they arrived at the 
concert hall which was also used by 
traveling theatrical families, they dis- 
covered backstage several cages filled 
with wild animals belonging to a fakir, 
who hypnotized them in public. 

The concert started. The lions, ap- 
parently soothed by the music of 
Beethoven and Ravel, were quiet, but 
during the Stravinsky number they 
started to roar loudly and continuously. 

“We couldn’t decide whether they 
were protesting against the modern 
harmonies or whether they were ap- 
plauding them,” explained Mr. Roth. 

” + * 





“only he was afraid 


Poor Dumb Beasts 


SIGN posted on an outdoor opera 
theatre in a European city bore 
this legend: 

“Taking dogs into this theatre is pro- 
hibited.” 

One day a very “advanced” modern 
opera was given for the first time. Af- 
terward, someone discovered that a 
strange hand had written on the sign: 

“By order of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

—Musikleben. 
* + . 

So many virile he-singers have dis- 
posed of “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” that this native classic should 
be sacrosanct. But, no. The other day 
our startled eyes beheld in a certain 
program: 

“The Wreck of the Jewelry Plant.” 
One of those hijacking parties? 
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ROUSSEL SUITE IS 
ST. LOUIS NOVELTY 


John Charles Thomas 
Is Symphony Soloist 
Under Golschmann 


St. Louis, Dec. 20.— Two of the 
largest audiences of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony season were treated to a finely 
arranged program for the sixth pair 
of concerts on Dec. 4 and 5. Vladimir 
Golschmann has imbued the orchestra 
with a new spirit, and it has an added 
sonority of tone. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in G Minor, Op. 6, No. 6, was 
an excellent medium to show the flexi- 
bility of the string section, to which 
new players have been added this sea- 
son. 

Roussel’s Suite in F, Op. 33, was 
given a first local hearing at this pair 
of concerts. The other orchestral num- 
bers included Moussorgsky’s “A Night 
on Bald Mountain,” “The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Tsar Saltan” and the Introduction to 
Act III, Dance of the Apprentices and 
Procession of the Guilds from Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger.” 

The soloist, John Charles Thomas, 
heard for the first time with the or- 
chestra, captivated two of. the largest 
audiences of the season with his su- 
perb singing of the “Credo” from 
Verdi’s “Otello” and a group of songs 
by Strauss, Brahms and Marx, orches- 
trated by Dr. Wesley La Violette. En- 
cores were demanded after both of his 
appearances. 





Recitalists Applauded 


Under the Cueny Concert Direction, 
Roland Hayes, with Percival Parham 
at the piano, appeared at the Odeon in 
recital on Wednesday evening, Dec. 2, 
before an audience that occupied every 
available seat. Mr. Hayes demon- 
strated his extreme versatility by per- 
forming a program of much variety 
with great finesse and vocal skill. 
There were many encores. 

George Mechalson, baritone, who re- 
cently returned from Europe, gave a 
recital at the Park Plaza Hotel on the 
evening of Nov. 30. A thoroughly in- 
teresting program was sung in a voice 
of fine quality. Particularly interest- 
ing was a group of songs by Sinding 
and Grieg, sung in Norwegian. Mary 
Welchans, the accompanist, played a 
group of piano numbers. 

The appointment of C. Calvin Ring- 
genberg as organist and choir director 
of St. Peter’s Church was announced 
recently by H. Worthington Eddy. He 
comes from Peoria and will assume his 
new position on Jan. 1. 

Herbert W. Cost, representative of 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, _Tecently visited this city after 
spending several months on the west 
coast in the interest of his company. 

The Ethical Society presented the 
first of three chamber music concerts 
at the Sheldon Memorial Auditorium 
on the evening of Nov. 19. An audi- 
ence which filled the hall was most ap- 
preciative of a program devoted en- 
tirely to the works of Schumann. The 
Steindel Quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Faerber and Jones, violinists, Van Den 
Burg, viola, and Steindel, cellist, played 
the Quartet, Op. 41. In-the concluding 
number, the Quintet, Op. 44, Mrs. 
Kriegshaber was at the piano. A 
group of six songs were admirably done 
by Helen Traubel Carpenter. 


Susan L. Cost 
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Rodzinski Gives Premieres with 


Fay Ferguson Engaged 
as Soloist for Concert 
at the Metropolitan 








Elzin Studio 


Fay Ferguson, Pianist, Who Is Appearing Widely 
in Concerts This Season 


Engaged to play as guest soloist in 
the Grieg Concerto at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of Jan. 3, 
Fay Ferguson, American pianist, is also 
fulfilling a number of other concert 
dates this season. : 

Miss Ferguson was heard in a pro- 
gram given before the Five Arts Club 
at the Hotel Astor on Nov. 16, and ina 
recital at the studio of Hartwell Cabell 
on Nov. 18, given in honor of the noted 
English painter, Arthur T. Nowell. 
Another recent appearance for this ar- 
tist was a recital given at the Clarks- 
town Country Club in Nyack, N. Y., on 
Nov. 27. 


TARASOVA RETURNS 


Noted Singer of Folk-Songs Will Give 
New York Recital 


Nina Tarasova, noted singer of folk- 
songs of various nations, recently re- 
turned to America after an absence of 
two years, during which she was heard 
in many recitals in Europe. She will 
present a program of French, German, 
Russian and English songs of the 
peasantry at the Booth Theatre in 
New York on Sunday evening, Jan. 10. 

During the past two years Mme. 
Tarasova has toured England and the 
Continent. She opened her engage- 
ments with an appearance in the Al- 
bert Hall, London, with Maurice Chev- 
alier, followed by an extensive tour 
with this artist in many cities of Eng- 
land. Under Lionel Powell’s direction 
she made a so-called “International 
Celebrity Tour,” including two recitals 
in London, sang for six weeks at the 
Coliseum, where she headed the list of 
attractions, and also appeared at the 
Alhambra and sang on the radio on 
international programs. 

Mme. Tarasova also filled many pri- 
vate engagements, including appear- 
ances for the Duchess of York and 
Princess Mary and the Dean of Wind- 
sor. In Paris she sang for the 
Duchess de Rochefoucault and at the 
American Embassy, and also appeared 
in a program at the American School 
in Fontainebleau. 

During her sojourn in Europe, the 
singer made a study of English folk- 
songs and spent some time in several 
fishing villages, investigating their 
music. With this background she will 
give a program of new content. 








TT EE 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 20.—Works of 
a varied character were featured 
in the concert of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Dec. 3. Haydn’s 
“Clock” Symphony was heard here for 
the first time, and Bach’s Chaconne, 
arranged for orchestra by Steinberg, 
and Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony, 
were given premieres in the orchestral 
series. Dr. Rodzinski conducted a per- 
formance that was a real achievement 
for himself and his men. 

In a concert on Nov. 29, Marguerite 
Kuehne, eleven-year-old violinist, pupil 
of Alexander Roman, one of the first 
violins in the orchestra, played Bruch’s 
First Concerto with fine technical 
equipment and poise. The program 
also included the overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon,” and - Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” Rose Dirmann 
achieved a notable success as soprano 
soloist in the concert on Dec. 13, sing- 
ing Micaela’s air from “Carmen” and 
the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” The 
program on this occasion included the 
overture to Thomas’s “Mignon,” 
Chausson’s symphony in B Flat, 
“L’Apprenti - Sorcier” by Dukas, 
“Psyché et Eros” by Franck, and ex- 
cerpts from “The Damnation of 
Faust” by Berlioz. 





Bartlett-Frankel Quartet Heard 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quar- 
tet, founded and maintained by Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, gave its first subscrip- 
tion concert of the season in the Bilt- 
more Music Room on Dec. 11, before 
an audience that included many dis- 
tinguished persons. The Franck Quin- 
tet was played with the assistance of 
Rudolph Ganz at the piano, in a rev- 
erent and painstaking performance. 
Goossens’s “Phantasy” Quartet, Op. 12, 
and the Mozart Quartet in G were in- 
cluded on the program. 

The reorganized Glendale Symphony, 
conducted by Adolf Tandler, attracted 
a good-sized audience to its second con- 
cert on Dec. 15, on which occasion it 
gave the first performance of Sigurd 
Frederiksen’s “Noel,” a fantasy for 
two harps and orchestra. The soloists 
were Gertrude Peterson and Lucy 
Lewis. There were also a Christmas 
number by Tandler and works by Karl 
Goldmark, Sibelius and Mozart. 

Pro Musica in its second concert of 
the season presented the Vertchamp 
Quartet. The new ensemble is made 
up of Albert Vertchamp and Hans 
Whippler, violinists; Phil Kahgan, 
viola, and C. Bakaleinikoff, ‘cellist. 
The group revealed well defined values 
in its playing of a quartet by Glazou- 
noff, two sketches by Ernest Bloch, 
“Dusk” and “Rustic Dance,” and a 
quartet in C, Op. 18 by Alois Reiser. 
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The list of choral concerts began on 
Dec. 2, when the Woman’s Lyric Club 
began its twenty-eighth season, again 
under the baton of J. B. Poulin. Alfred 
Megerlin appeared as assisting artist. 
The soloists were Margaret Crist, An- 
netta Myers, Marjorie Sargent, Edna 
Brisbane and Dorothy Robinson. Mrs. 
M. Hennion Robinson accompanied. 


Choral Forces Appear 


The Ellis Club, also under Mr. 
Poulin, began its forty-fourth season, 
singing works by Handel, Kremser, 
Dvorak, Protheroe, Rubinstein, Mac- 
Dowell and others. The assisting 
artists were Clemence Gifford, con- 
tralto and Betty Travis, violinist. Mrs. 
Robinson is also the accompanist for 
this group. 

The Smallman A Cappella Choir gave 
its annual concert in Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Dec. 6. A group of 
works by Percy Grainger was given. 
The composer, Raymond McFeeters, 
Mrs. Grainger, Thomas Pollock, and 
Eugenie Egloff assisted. There was 
much enthusiasm for the work of the 
choir. 


Richard Crooks Appears 


Richard Crooks appeared in the 
Behymer series on Dec. 1. His concert 
was warmly received. Philip Evans 
was an efficient accompanist. 

Jascha Gegna was heard recently in 
his annual violin recital in the Salon 
Celeste with Max Rabinowitsch at the 
piano. His brilliant program included 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and a 
group of his own compositions. 

Jacqueline Rosial, mezzo - soprano, 
appeared before the Friday Morning 
Club, assisting Lazar Samoiloff, her 
teacher, on a lecture program. She 
was likewise soloist in the Hollywood 
Bowl Thanksgiving service. One of 
her most popular numbers before the 
Friday Morning group was “The 
Faltering Dusk” by A. Walter Kramer. 
Mme. Rosial will make her New York 
cebut on Jan. 5, as soloist with the 
Manhattan Symphony under Henry 
Hadley. HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





Santa Biondo, Reported Missing, Found 
Resting in Home of Friends 


The mystery surrounding the re- 
ported disappearance of Santa Biondo, 
young lyric soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, was dispelled on 
Dec. 14 when Alfred P. Burroughs, the 
singer’s attorney, stated that she was 
safe at the home of friends. He said 
that Miss Biondo had left New York 
for a few days “because of minor 
financial difficulties and the strain 
connected with frequent rehearsals.” 
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WASHINGTON HAILS ORCHESTRAL EVENTS . 





Kindler Leads ‘Two 
More Concerts with 
Symphony 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—The newly- 
founded National Symphony on Dec. 3 
presented its second concert in Consti- 
tution Hall under the leadership of 
Hans Kindler. The orchestra is giv- 
ing programs that compare favorably 
with those by ensembles of long exist- 
ence. Mr. Kindler at every concert 
shows more perfect workmanship. The 
way in which he has developed his 
group of musicians is remarkable. 

The first number presented was the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro. Storms of applause greeted 
the leader at the conclusion of the 
second number, the “New World” 
Symphony by Dvorak. At an earlier 
concert the orchestra had given the 
Largo. The orchestra outdid itself in 
the brilliant last movement. Other 
numbers presented were “On _ the 
Steppes of Central Asia” by Borodin, 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee” from 
“The Legend of Tsar Saltan” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and the “Procession of 
the Sardar” from the “Caucasian 
Sketches” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

At the popular concert on the preced- 
ing Sunday, the last three Russian 
numbers were played. Among those 
present at the concert was Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, composer. 


Musical Morning Given 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend presented 
her fifty-third musical morning at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Dec. 2. The ar- 
tists heard were Yvonne Gall, soprano, 
and Edward Johnson, tenor, with 
Celius Dougherty at the piano. “Claire 
de lune” by Fauré, two “Chansons 
Populaires Grecques” by Ravel, and the 
aria “Depuis le jour” from “Louise” 
were especially enjoyed by the large 
audience as sung by Miss Gall. Mr. 
Johnson, a favorite in Washington, 
sang a program in which “I Pastori” 
by Pizzetti and “Stornellata” by Gian- 
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Elena de Sayn, Violinist, Who Presented Three 
American Composers in an Interesting Concert 
of Their Works 


nini particularly delighted. Both ar- 
tists had to give several encores. 


Native Composers Presented 


Elena de Sayn, violinist, presented 
the American composers, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, John Powell and A. Walter 
Kramer in a recital at the Shoreham 
Hotel on Friday evening, Dec. 4. The 
compositions heard were Mr. Kramer’s 
Symphonie Rhapsody in F Minor, Mrs. 
Beach’s Sonata in A Minor, Op. 34, 
and Mr. Powell’s Sonata Virginian- 
esque, Op. 7. This was Mr. Powell’s 
first appearance in Washington, the 
other two composers had played here 
before. The participation of the com- 
posers at the piano was an impressive 
feature of the program. 

Miss de Sayn deserves praise for her 
courage in undertaking this unique 
concert and for playing it so artisti- 
cally. DoROTHY DE MuTH WATSON 





BARITONE IN RECITAL 





Bonelli Opens Concert Series in 
St. Paul 


St. Paut, Dec. 20.—The Schubert 
Club opened the musical season for St. 
Paul brilliantly on a recent night 
with the first program in its annual 
series of artists’ concerts in the Peo- 
ple’s Church auditorium. Richard Bo- 
nelli, baritone, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, is well-known here and 
much appreciated through his appear- 
ances with that organization. This 
was his first local appearance in re- 
cital. His voice again proved a beau- 
tiful instrument. He sang with ease in 
four languages. His interpretations 
were all prefaced with explanatory re- 
marks. 

Mr. Bonelli sang two arias of con- 
trasting character, the impressive 
“Dank sei dir, Herr” from Handel’s 
cantata “Israel in Egypt” and the im- 
passioned “Nemico della patria” from 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” each 
given effectively. Songs by Marx, 
Brahms, Erich Wolff and Rachmanin- 
off, a French group by Saint-Saéns, 
and Nerini, and a delightful Neapoli- 
tan song in arrangement by Vittorio 
Giannini were much enjoyed. In his 
closing group the baritone gave Her- 
bert Hughes’s arrangement of two 


Irish songs, “Has Sorrow Thy Young 
Days Shaded?” and “Kitty, My Love, 
Will You Marry Me?” Carpenter’s “A 
Soothin’ Song” and “Jazz Boys” and 
“The Sleigh” by Kountz. 

The assisting artist was Richard 
Wilens, who delighted the audience with 
his solo playing of Rachmaninoff’s G 
Minor Prelude and two clever Concert 
Etudes of his own. 


Circle of Amateur Musicians Holds 
First Meeting at Studio of Berthe Bert 


With the object of furthering the ap- 
preciation of music among amateurs, 
Mile. Berthe Bert, director of the Al- 
fred Cortot School of Piano in New 
York, on Dec. 4 held the first meeting 
of her newly-formed Circle of Amateur 
Musicians, at her studio, 222 Central 
Park South. The circle is composed of 
pianists, violinists, cellists and singers. 
A musical program included works by 
Bach, Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Du- 
pare and Debussy. 

Among those who have joined the 
organization are Mrs. James J. Lee, 
Glen Cove, L. I.; Mrs. Edward Jane- 
way, Oyster Bay, L. I.; Mrs. Leslie 
Hyam, Mrs. Jennings Hine, Susan D. 
Isham, Hinda Barnett, Mrs. James W. 
Husted, Jr., and Dr. Robert Wise, New 
York; Winnie Long, Hartford, Conn.;: 
Grace Trunbull, New Haven, Conn., and 
Helen Patterson, Plainfield, N. J. 
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ROBERT 


O’CONNOR 


PIANIST 





Robert O’Connor, who ap- 
peared last night in recital at 
the Town Hall, is a pianist who 
deserves to be better known. He 
gave convincing evidence of this 
in a program that embraced 
Franck; Bach freely adapted by 
Mr. O’Connor’s Paris teacher, 
Isidor Philipp; a group of old 
airs and dances by Leonardo 
Vinci, Castrucci, Negri Milan- 
ese and Giovanni, also freely 
transcribed by Philipp; Beetho- 
ven, Ravel, Albeniz, Pierne and 
Strauss-Grunfeld. 

Mr. O’Connor is a pianist of 
discernment and taste. He 
brings to his interpretations a 
well-rounded technic and deep 
insight. His tone last night was 
of a sustained singing quality, 
his pianissimi having particu- 
lar delicacy, yet firmness. .. . 
His Bach was a highly satisfy- 
ing experience. 

In the old airs and dances, 
Mr. O’Connor found his hap- 
piest medium. They gave full 
play to the many and delicate 
colors of his tonal palette, and 
he, in turn, imbued them with 
charm, grace and _ simplicity. 
The Negri Milanese “Pass’e 
mezzo” was perhaps the most 
ingratiating of this group of de- 
lightful interpretations. 

Besides his musical gifts, Mr. 
O’Connor has poise and refresh- 
ing modesty. The audience ap- 
proved warmly of his playing.— 
H. T., New York Times, Dec. 
10, 1931. 





“... Mr. O’Connor is an earn- 
est musician, with a solid tech- 
nical foundation and an unusu- 
ally persuasive touch through- 
out his dynamic range. .. .” 
New York Tribune, Dec. 10, 1931. 





“... Mr. O’Connor’s perform- 
ance was interesting. His style 
was always stimulated by intel- 
ligence and taste. One of his 
most valuable assets was his 
tone, which was always musi- 
res 
New York Sun, Dec. 10, 1931. 





IN A PROGRAM 
WHICH INCLUDED 
MANY NOVELTIES 
PRESENTED FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN 


New York Recital 
Town Hall, Dec. 9, 1931 


ROBERT O’CONNOR 
IN ANNUAL RECITAL 


By GRENA BENNETT 


“Robert O’Connor, at his an- 
nual piano recital in Town Hall 
last evening, more than fulfilled 
the promise and expectation of 
his local appearances in other 
seasons. His art has attained 
a ripe maturity. His mastery 
of the keyboard and of the me- 
chanics of the instrument were 
agreeably illustrated. Mr. O’Con- 
nor possesses a realistic sense 
of the romantic and adroitly 
avoids the pitfalls of sentimen- 
tality. He produced a beautiful 
singing tone which he colored 
and shaded with rare taste. His 
use of the pedal was commend- 
able. 

The program began with 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation. Its performance was 
an example of skill, attractive 
molding of each phrase, and 
a definite but not obtrusive 
presentation of the melodic line. 
The four chorals by Bach (free- 
ly adapted by the pianist’s tu- 
tor, Philipp) were given noble 
utterance, the intricate figura- 
tion, manipulated with crisp, 
clean and precise technic. In 
fact Mr. O’Connor revealed his 
complete understanding of the 
language of Bach and disclosed 
it with sympathy and convic- 
tion. 

In four old airs and dances, 
the first was a dreamy, melliflu- 
ous Largo by Leonardo Vinci, 
possibly the same gifted Italian 
who painted the “Mona Lisa” 





and many other smiling por- 
traits. The smile was in the 
music, too—an engaging air 


filled with gentle appeal. In 
this, as in Castrucci’s Siciliano 
e Gavotte, Pass e mezzo of 
Negri Milanese, and _Padvano 
of Giannini, Mr. O’Connor re- 
vealed the fantasy, poetry and 
charm with scholarliness, well 
marked and effectively paced 


rhythms, and rare musician- 
ship. 
He then proceeded to a 


Beethoven Sonata and pieces 
by Ravel, Albeniz, Pierne and 
Strauss—a delightful program, 
delightfully presented.” — New 
York American, Dec. 10, 1931. 





| Management: Richard Copley 


10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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GRAINGER SOLOIST 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Dobrowen Leads Overture 
by Hadley — Chamber 
Operas Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—The fifth 
pair of San Francisco Symphony pro- 
grams, given on Nov. 27 and 29 in the 
Tivoli Opera House, had Percy Grain- 
ger as soloist in the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto. The pianist played 
with exuberant spirit in a brilliant 
performance, with Issay Dobrowen and 
the orchestra cooperating to excellent 
advantage. The symphony was the 
Schumann No. 4 and the overture, 
Henry Hadley’s “In Bohemia.” 

The fourth of the Friday Symphony 
“pops” was devoted to the music of 
Italy and had Marie Montana as s0- 
prano soloist in arias from “Bohéme,” 
“La Wally” and “Pagliacci.” Mr. 
Dobrowen and the orchestra presented 
the Overture to Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville”; Vivaldi’s Concerto in A Minor 
for quartet and strings with Nathan 
Abas, Lajos Fenster, violins, Jascha 
Veissi, viola, and William Dehe, ‘cello, 
as the quartet; Sinigaglia’s Piemontese 
Dances, Boccherini’s Menuet, which had 
to be repeated, and the Overture to 
“William Tell,” in which Mr. Dehe did 
good work as solo ’cellist. 

The Abas String Quartet inaugu- 
rated its season on Nov. 17 in the Com- 
munity Playhouse, with Charles Cooper, 
pianist, as guest artist in the Dvorak 
Quintet. The Quartet introduced Zol- 
tan Kodaly’s Opus 10 and continued in 
the contemporary idiom through Ernest 
Bloch’s sketches, “Night,” “Alpestne” 
and “Tongataboo.” 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Artists Service department pre- 
sented Marcus Gordon, San Francisco 
pianist, and Victor Chenkin, Russian 
singing-actor, in two recitals in the 
Community Playhouse on Nov. 24 and 
25, before enthusiastic audiences. 

Richard Crooks returned to San 
Francisco after an absence of ten years 
and gave a beautifully sung program 
in the Tivoli Opera House under the 
management of Selby Oppenheimer. 
Philip Evans, pianist, assisted. 

The San Francisco unit of the West- 
ern Concert Artists’ League success- 
fully presented its second program on 
the night of Nov. 27 in the Fairmont 
Hotel Gold Ballroom. Those heard 
were Elwin Calberg, pianist; Eva 
Gruninger Atkinson in songs, and Vera 
Barstow, guest artist from Los Angeles, 
in violin numbers. Edward Harris 
and Walter Wenzel were the accompan- 
ists. Following the concert Annie 
Louise David, harpist, entertained in 
honor of Miss Barstow. 

Ian Alexander has announced a 
series of chamber operas to be given in 
the theatre of the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, under Alice Met- 
calf’s management. “The York Mys- 
teries,” a nativity play with choral in- 
terludes of early English polyphonic 
music new to America, is announced 
for Dec. 21 and 26. Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas,” “King Arthur” and “The 
Faerie Queene” will be given later. 

Marsory M. FISHER 
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Music of Washington’s Day Issued “ 


in Volume by William Arms Fisher 








F unusual timeliness is William 

Arms Fisher’s volume, “The Music 
That Washington Knew,” in which this 
distinguished composer and editor has 
assembled fifteen compositions begin- 
ning with “Washington’s March,” 
credited to Francis Hopkinson, all re- 
lated to the period in which the first 
president of this country lived. 

The music is preceded by an histori- 
cal sketch, the result of careful and 
valuable research on Mr. Fisher’s part, 
discussing, in four divisions, “The 
Music Most Directly Linked with 
Washington,” “Other Music That 
Washington Heard or Knew,” “Dance 
Music of Washington’s Day” and 
“Music in Commemoration of Washing- 
ton,” material of the greatest interest 
to everyone. Mr. Fisher reveals in 
his essay many facts hitherto entirely 
unknown to music-lovers. 

He has arranged or edited a number 
of instrumental and choral composi- 
tions, among them William Boyce’s 
“The Liberty Song,” “Father and I 
Went Down to Camp” (Yankee 
Doodle), Hopkinson’s “My Days Have 
Been So Wondrous Free,” “Washing- 
ton’s March at the Battle of Trenton” 
by an unknown composer, Philip 
Pheil’s “The President’s March” and 
several others. Some of the numbers 
have been arranged by N. Clifford 
Page. Like Mr. Fisher’s they are 
finely done. 


Unique Old-Time Music 


At the end of the volume are “Fif- 
teen Old-Time Dances” of Washing- 
ton’s period, arranged by Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Page for piano. These will 
also be found excellent. 

In addition to this volume, a number 
of pieces are issued in octavo form 
under the heading “Music Relating to 
George Washington,” including Mr. 
Page’s arrangement for mixed voices 
of the Beethoven “Ode to Joy” to Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’s “Ode for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday”; of Foster’s “Swa- 





Williams Arms Fisher, Who Has Contributed a 

Valuable Volume to the George Washington 

Centenary with His “The Music That Wash- 
ington Knew” 


nee River” to a text, “Mount Vernon 
Bells”; of a traditional air, “Fair Land 
of Washington”; of “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Hail, Columbia!” These works 
also include Mr. Fisher’s arrangements 
for mixed voices and two-part treble 
voices of “The Glorious Name of Wash- 
ington” to the English melody best 
known as “The Vicar of Bray,” and 
Mr. Page’s arrangement of the same 
work for male voices; also George B. 
Nevin’s “Washington Processional” 
and John Carroll Randolph’s “The 
Land of Washington.” 


These are all issued by the Oliver 
Ditson Company and comprise one of 
the outstanding contributions to the 
approaching celebration. They should 
be examined by all who are interested 
in providing the proper music for this 
great occasion. A. W. K. 





INDIANA SYMPHONY IN SECOND CONCERT 





Work by Conductor and 
Reinecke Novelty 
Presented 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20—The Indiana 
State Symphony orchestra, under 
Ferdinand Schaeffer, gave its second 
concert on Saturday evening, Dec. 12, 
pleasing the audience in its playing of 
Brahms’s Serenade No. 1, in D Major, 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” the 
prelude to Act V of Reinecke’s “King 
Manfred,” and other works. “Forest 
Scene,” a composition by the conductor, 
was well received. 

Joseph Szigeti and his accompanist 
Nikita de Magaloff appeared before the 
members of the Indianapolis Manner- 
chor on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, play- 
ing a program including the Brahms 
D Minor Sonata, the Bach Chaconne 





audience 





* ELSHUCO TRIO « 


ve the performance something like 
an ovation at the end of the concert.” 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 


The Elshuce Trico uses the Steinway Piane 
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and works by a very interesting group 
of contemporary composers. The large 
audience was very demonstrative. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota national 
musical sorority celebrated its annual 
Christmas program on Dec. 15, when 
the patronesses presented Bomar 
Cramer, pianist, in a recital in the 
concert hall of the American Central 
Life Insurance Building. Mr. Cramer 
played an exacting program of Bach, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Ravel, Scriabin 
and others. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Myra Hess will open her American 
tour in New York with a Beethoven- 
Schumann recital on Jan. 9, in the 
Town Hall. She will remain in this 
country until late April. 





Maria Kurenko, soprano, will sail 
for America on Jan. 6 on the Paris 
for her annual concert tour. 


REINER CONDUCTS 
ROCHESTER FORCES 


Iturbi Heard in Recital 
—Sonata Program 
Presented 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, was heard in a matinee 
concert in the Eastman Theatre on the 
afternoon of Dec. 4, before a large au- 
dience. George McNabb, pianist, was 
soloist, playing the Mozart D Minor 
Concerto. Mr. Reiner’s virile conduct- 
ing made as deep an impression on the 
audience as when he led the evening 
concert of the orchestra several weeks 
ago. He was recalled twice at the end 
of the program. 

The playing of the orchestra had a 
sweep and brilliance that were very 
inspiring. The program consisted of 
the Beethoven “Leonore” Overture, No. 
8; the Mozart concerto, in which Mr. 
McNabb gave a very satisfying per- 
formance; Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” and _ Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Caprice on Spanish Themes.” 

The women’s committee of the or- 
chestra, of which Mrs. Robert Ranlet is 
chairman, gave a reception after the 
concert to Mr. and Mrs. Reiner, which 
was attended by most of the music- 
lovers of the city. 

José Iturbi, pianist, gave a superb 
performance of an interesting program 
in the Eastman Theatre on Dec. 4. 
The large audience was so enthusiastic 
that Mr. Iturbi graciously added suffi- 
cient encores to make a new program. 

Max Landow, pianist, and Gerald 
Kunz, violinist, were heard at Kilbourn 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 7, in a 
sonata program. The works played 
were Schumann’s A Minor, Op. 105, 
Beethoven’s D Major, Op. 12, No. 1, 
and Brahms’s D Minor, Op. 108. The 
audience showed its appreciation of a 
fine performance by prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 





Prize Competition in High Schools 
Planned by Singing Teachers 


The American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing has announced through its 
special committe that there will be 
another high school solo singing con- 
test for the Eastern District in the 
spring of 1932. According to present 
plans, it will be held on Saturday, May 
14, in New York. It will be open to 
students who have had voice training 
in classes during two semesters in any 
high school in the Eastern Supervisors’ 
Conference District. 

The prizes will be beautifully bound 
song collections autographed by the 
members of the Academy. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate a greater interest in solo 
singing among high school students. 
Information regarding the contest may 
be obtained from Frederick H. Hay- 
wat chairman, Steinway Hall, New 

ork. 





grams are exc 


Kari 
KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their 
they draw, invariably, large and distinguished 
Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 201 W. 79th St.. New York 


Willem Aurelio 


And, a fact not to be 
—Wew York Sun, Dec. 10, 1930 
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GABRILOWITSCH TO © 
CONDUCT IN N. Y. 


Will Lead Philharmonic and 
Appear as Soloist in 
Several Cities 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the guest 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony during the week of 
Jan. 4, and will appear as soloist with 
the same orchestra on Jan. 21 and 22, 
playing the Brahms B Flat Major Con- 
certo, under the baton of Bruno Wal- 
ter. 

In February, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
make several appearances as pianist, 
playing as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony, under Vladimir Golschman, 
in the Schumann Concerto, and with 
the Chicago Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock, playing concertos by Mo- 
zart and Tchaikovsky. 


Will Visit Cuba 


He will return to Detroit on March 
1, to resume his activities at the head 
of the Detroit Symphony. At the close 
of the season in April he will visit 
Havana, where he has been booked for 
several engagements as pianist and 
guest conductor. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has recently com- 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Who Will Add Appear- 
ances As Conductor in New York to His 
Extensive Activities This Season 


pleted two successful tours as con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony, in- 
cluding visits to Mid-Western and New 
England cities. Among the important 
novelties recently played by the or- 
chestra were a Symphony by Lopat- 
nikoff and Henry Hadley’s suite, 
“Streets of Pekin.” 





MILWAUKEE HEARS VISITING ARTISTS 





Szigeti and Horowitz Play 
Contemporary Works 
with Great Success 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 20.—Joseph Szigeti 
appeared as first attraction in the new 
Wisconsin Concert Bureau’s course in 
the Schroeder Hotel ballroom on Dec. 
1. His program, enthusiastically re- 
ceived, included works by Veracini, 
Mozart, Brahms and Schubert, as well 
as music by Szymanowski. 

A recital was given by Vladimir 
Horowitz at the Pabst Theatre on 
Dec. 6. In addition to classical works 
by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, Mr. 
Horowitz was heard in compositions by 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff. The recital 
was one of Margaret Rice’s Twilight 
Musicales. 

Mischa Levitzki gave a highly suc- 
cessful performance at the Auditorium 
on Dec. 10 in a program of works by 
Scarlatti, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann 
and others. A large number of encores 
followed. 

On Dec. 3, the Lyric Chorus, under 
the leadership of Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
presented one of the best programs in 
its entire history, including composi- 
tions by Handel, Chabrier and Grieg. 
A distinguished performance of Dett’s 
“Don’t Be Weary, Traveller” and other 
choral works was given by the Grand 
Avenue Congregational Choir in the 
church on Dec. 9. This concert, in 
which Ethel Stephenson and Norma 
Wanamaker appeared as soloists, was 
enthusiastically received. 


Melius Sings with Choruses 


Luella Melius, soprano, made her 
second Milwaukee appearance this sea- 
son on Nov. 24 with the Arion Musical 
Club and the Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety in the Auditorium. She sang 
Mozart arias, German lieder and songs 
in French and English with beauty of 
tone and skillful technique. The chorus 
sang works of Bach, Mozart and Tchai- 
kovsky with admirable precision and 


moving beauty, under the baton of 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe. Herman Nott 
played scholarly accompaniments. 

Mme. Melius at the Hotel Schroeder 
on Nov. 25 spent several hours hear- 
ing applicants for a scholarship which 
she offered. At the end of the test, 
Mme. Melius stated that Dorothy Ju- 
belirer, nineteen-year-old soprano, was 
the winning candidate. Catherine Pan- 
nill Mead, critic of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, and Richard S. Davis of the 
Journal assisted as judges. 

The Milwaukee Liederkranz, led by 
Otto A. Singenberger, gave a most 
satisfying program to a large audi- 
ence at the Pabst Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 29. The chorus sang 
with excellent enunciation and inter- 
pretation. Assisting soloists, both of 
whom were well received, were Pearl 
Brice, violinist, and Emma Osgood 
Moore, harpist. August Oellers sang 
an incidental baritone solo. Winogene 
Hewitt Kirchner was the accompanist. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, were heard in 
the Civic Concert Association series 
before an audience of 3,500 in the Au- 
ditorium on Nov. 20. Mr. Zimbalist 
played superbly numbers by Paganini 
and other composers. Miss Swarthout 
made a distinct hit with the audience. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Music of Washington’s Time Is Subject 
of Study by John Tasker Howard 


“The Music of George Washington’s 
Time,” a brochure by John Tasker 
Howard, has been published in a con- 
venient paper-covered format. The 
work contains an interesting histori- 
cal survey of musical conditions in the 
United States during the late eight- 
eenth century, and gives both music 
and text of various popular songs. 

An extensive list of music appropri- 
ate for use in the coming bicentennial 
celebration is appended. The work is 
published by the U. S. George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission. 

















JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


by 
LOUIS GRUENBERG and JOHN ERSKINE 


will be presented by Mr. George T. Bye 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre 
(44th Street, west of Broadway) 
for two weeks beginning December 21 


The Production (including cast and orchestra) is given by 


Fellowship-holders in the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ALBERT STOESSEL, Conductor 
GREGORY ASHMAN and CHARLES LICHTER, Associate Conductors 


PERFORMANCES 
First Week Second Week 
Dec. 21 at 8:30 Dec. 28 at 2:30 and 8:30 
Dec. 22 at 8:30 Dec. 29 at 2:30 and 8:30 
Dec. 23 at 2:30 and 8:30 Dec. 30 at 2:30 and 8:30 
Dec. 24 at 8:30 Dec. 31 at 2:30 and 8:30 
Dec. 25 at 2:30 and 8:30 Jan. 1 at 2:30 and 8:30 
Dec. 26 at 2:30 and 8:30 Jan. 2 at 2:30 and 8:30 


Tickets are on sale at the 44th Street Theatre Box Office 
The prices are $1 to $3 
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Artists New and Old Present 
Programs Containing 
Items from World’s Great- 
est Music—Kreisler Draws 
Throng for Final Concert 
—Mary Wigman Enthrals 
Audience in New Dance 
Cycle—Glee Club Con- 
certs Heard by Interested 
Audiences 


— weeks immediately preceding 
the holiday season have always been 
popular with concert-givers. This 
year is no exception. Efrem Zimbalist 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary 
on the American concert platform in a 
program of Bach and Paganini. Mary 
Wigman’s return was greeted by ca- 
pacity audiences. Martha Graham and 
Miriam Marmein also gave dance re- 
citals which were enjoyed by audiences 
of size. Yvonne Gall gave an interest- 
ing program, beautifully interpreted. 
The English Singers were again wel- 
comed in one of their unique recitals. 


New York Matinee Musicale 


The first concert of the eighth sea- 
son of the New York Matinee Musicale, 
Mrs. Rosalie Heller-Klein, founder- 
president, was given in the Hotel Plaza 
om the afternoon of Dec. 6. The pro- 
gram was devoted to works of New 
York composers. 

The concert began with a Piano Trio 
by Antonio Lora, played by Alfred 
Troemel, violin; Mr. Lora, ’cello, and 
Gustavo La Zazzera. After a most cor- 
dial reception, this was followed by 
six songs by Charles Haubiel, admirably 
sung by Louise Stallings, soprano, ac- 
companied by the composer. Harring- 
tom van Hoesen, baritone, sang five 
songs by Frank La Forge, accompanied 





FROM THE NEW 


SONGLAND 





VICTOR HERBERT’S 


GYPSY LOVE SONG 





ONE KISS, ONE SMILE, 
ONE TEAR 





A ROVIN’ I’LL GO 


— 


M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 
1657 BROADWAY 
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Variety the Keynote of New York Recitals 





by the composer, both artists winning 
much applause. Five piano pieces by 
Marion Bauer were played by Anca 
Seidlova, creating an excellent impres- 
sion. 

The closing number was Gena Brans- 
combe’s Three Memorial Pieces, “Air- 
men,” “Maples” and “Youth of the 
World,” scored for women’s voices, vi0- 
lin, ’cello, trumpet, drum and piano. 
The singers taking part included Mar- 
garet Northrup, Meta Boorn, Margaret 
Sherman, Zella K, Lewis, Mabel Cor- 
lew, Hazel Schneider, Katherine H. 
Mayer, Alma Beck and Grace Hughes. 
The instrumentalists were Josef Gin- 
gold, violin; Genevieve Hughel Lewis, 
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Nina Koshetz, Whose Song Cycle, “The Wreath 
of Miniatures” Was a Feature of Her Recent 
Town Hall Recital 


’cello; Edna White, trumpet; James 
Hager, drum, and Minabel Hunt, piano. 
Miss Branscombe conducted. The work 
proved a well-conceived one full of mu- 
sical interest and with dramatic cli- 
max. Miss Branscombe’s conducting 
was exceedingly good. D. 


Thalian Trio 


The Thalian Trio, the members of 
which are Beatrice Perron, violinist, 
Mildred Sanders, ’cellist, and Caroline 
Gray, pianist, gave a concert in the 
Young American Artist Series at the 
Barbizon, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6. 

Miss Sanders gave solo works by 
Fauré and Glazounoff, and Miss Per- 
ron numbers by Goldmark and Szott 
with much success. The trio played 
compositions by Beethoven, Loeillet 
and Ravel-Mouton, to the appreciation 
of the audience. M. 


Martha Graham and Group 


Martha Graham’s recital with her 
dance group, in the Martin Beck The- 
atre on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, at- 
tracted a capacity audience, with many 
standees. On the program were three 
new numbers, a “Dithyrambic” of 
sparse, primitive lines; a charming 
Pierrot dance entitled “Serenade,” and 
an “Incantation” of serious mood. 

The program again included the 
“Primitive Canticles” and “Primitive 
Mysteries,” in which the dance group 
seconded their teacher in evoking a rapt 
and highly effective series of tableaux. 

Solo dances were the poignant “Dolo- 
rosa” and such favorites as “Lamenta- 
tion” and “Harlequinade.” Miss Gra- 
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Yvonne Gall Delighted a Distinguished Audience 
in the Town Hall in a Program of Unusual 
Variety 


ham, in her intellectuality and indi- 
vidual method, is undoubtedly one of 
the leading forces in the American 
dance movement. 

Louis Horst and Dini de Remer, pian- 
ists; Hugo Bergamasco, flutist, and Al- 
fred Nicoletti, oboist, provided the ac- 
companiments. M. 


Mme. Koshetz Sings Own Works 


Program-making of much skill was a 
feature of the concert given by Nina 
Koshetz, Russian soprano, with the 
collaboration of Lucile Lawrence and 
Carlos Salzedo, harpists, and the Phil.- 
Sym, Scholarship Quartet in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 6. An au- 
dience which overflowed onto the stage 
found much to admire in the singing of 
the noted artist, whose beautiful voice 
was utilized to paint graphically the 
mood of her various compositions, in 
which her accompanist, Boris Kogan, 
gave distinguished assistance. 

A feature of the concert was Mme. 
Koshetz’s cycle, “The Wreath of Minia- 
tures,” of which she composed both 
words and music. The seven brief 
lyrics were sung with much charm and 
brought a warm ovation. Mme. Koshetz 
need not yield in poetic invention to 
many better-known writers among her 
countrymen, and as composer she pro- 
vided settings which were graceful and 
evocative. 

The “Seven Popular Spanish Songs” 
by de Falla, given with a harp accom- 
paniment by Miss Lawrence and Mr. 
Salzedo and especially arranged by the 
latter, were sung with particular bril- 
liance and temperamental flair. This 
was a truly superb performance, in 
which the assisting artists deserved 
and received no little of the audience’s 
approbation. 

The quartet of string players, made 
up of Joseph Relich, David Katz, Ralph 
Hersch and Martin Teicholtz, played 
the accompaniments to the beautiful 
opening group of old music, including 
Bach’s “Saufzer, Thriinen,” and “Komm’, 
sisser Tod” and the traditional air, 
“L’Amour de moi” arranged by Tiersot, 
a “Noél,” arranged by Emmanuel, and 
“Minue Cantado” by Bassa-Nin. The 
concluding works, Debussy’s “Flute de 
Pan,” Ravel’s “Reveil de la Mariée,” 
and Sadero’s “Amuri-Amuri” showed 
the singer’s ability in modern works. 

M. 


Miriam Marmein in Dance List 


The choreography of Miriam Mar- 
mein’s programs has always been origi- 
nal and charming. That of her dance 
recital on the evening of Dec. 6, in the 
President Theatre, was no exception. 
With Carroll Hollister at the piano, 
Miss Marmein gave a delightful even- 
ing of pantomime and dance numbers. 
One of the new creations was “That 
Affair at Naxos,” dealing with Ariadne 
and Bacchus, a clever burlesque well ex- 
ecuted. Five sketches for an American 
dance, to music by Gershwin and Grofe, 
proved original and diverting. There 
were also numbers in which Miss Mar- 
mein has been applauded before. The 
audience in the present instance was 
loud in its approval. D. 


Genia Fonariova, Mezzo-Soprano 


The recital of Genia Fonariova, mez- 
zo-soprano, in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 6, was most satisfy- 
ing. She revealed a voice of pleasing 
quality and it was refreshing to en- 
counter a singer who, aside from mere 
vocal display, gave such attention to in- 
terpretative detail. 

Mme. Fonariova won her audience 
through her artistic delivery of a pro- 
gram which included works by early 
Italian and modern French and Russian 
composers. 

In her Russian songs Mme. Fonariova 
won hearty applause, the audience de- 
manding numerous extras. Francis 
Moore contributed artistic accompani- 
ments. Ss. 


Yvonne Gall Triumphs in Recital 


Yvonne Gall’s recital at Town Hall 
on Monday evening, Dec. 7, was one of 
genuine distinction. This was made 
patent in her projection of a classic 
air, such as the “Songe” from Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris” and pieces by 
Lully, Scarlatti and Purcell, her finely 
conceived singing of a Russo-Italian 
group by Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, Rachmaninoff, Respighi and 
Giannini. Tchaikovsky’s “Pendant le 
bal” was so perfectly done, with a 
fetching crescendo on its final tone, as 
to win a repetition. 

Mme. Gall’s voice is a lovely one, 
capable of many shades of color, and 
her skill in using it is noteworthy. She 
has both brilliance and delicacy, as the 
occasion demands. In short, she is a 
comprehensive artist, who satisfies her 
audiences. She has also great personal 
charm. 

Mme. Gall: sings with an intimate 
understanding of the poems. Thus her 
American-English group (Carl Beecher, 
Carl Engel, Frank Bridge and Wintter 
Watts) was not only excellent music 
but fine poetry. She should be highly 
praised for placing the poets’ names on 
her programs. Mr. Engel’s ever-charm- 
ing setting of Amy Lowell’s “Sea Shell” 
was best liked and encored. 

It was in her French group that 
this artist reached her highest point. 
Debussy, Honegger, Biisser, Milhaud, 
Ravel and George were the composers, 
the Honegger setting of Shakepeare’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks” and Milhaud’s 
“Chant de Nourrice” winning repeti- 
tions. There were numerous encores 
after the various groups and at the 
close. 

Celius Dougherty played the accom- 
paniments superbly. 

A. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


A capacity audience, with a number 
of listeners seated on the stage, greeted 
Efrem Zimbalist in his recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. 
The program, unusual in that it al- 
ternated works of Bach and Paganini, 
was on a rare level even for this famous 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Worcester Festival Orchestra a Cosmopolitan Group 


MRAM naaAN ETN ETANT 


Ensemble Which Plays Un- 
der Stoessel in New En- 
gland City and at Chautau- 
qua During Summer In- 
cludes Players from Many 
Noted Organizations— 

‘ Work of Moulding Diverse 
Talents Into a Whole De- 
scribed by George King 
Raudenbush, Second Con- 
certmaster of Forces and 
Conductor of New Harris- 
burg Symphony 


HE orchestra that plays under Al- 

bert Stoessel at the Worcester Festi- 
vals is a unique group. Faces that 
would be familiar to orchestra audi- 
ences all over the country are to be 
seen in its ranks—it is a strange blend 
of diversity and unity. How so many 
first desk men from various sources 
came to sit under this conductor’s baton 
is told by George King Raudenbush, 
second concertmaster of the orchestra, 
and conductor of the recently formed 
Harrisburg Symphony. 

“When the disbanding of the New 
York Symphony made it impossible for 
that band to continue any longer to 
play for Mr. Stoessel at Worcester, he 
was faced with a considerable prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Raudenbush. 

“There were still musicians from its 
ranks who could play, but it was a 
question of forming a permanent or- 
chestra of his own, securing another 
organized group, or working on a 
catch-as-catch can basis each year. 

“Mr. Stoessel chose the first course. 
He began to search the country for 
musicians who would be willing to de- 
vote their time to this event, and he 
found many. They gather every year, 
without any contract, any fixed salary 
or any compulsion. They do it because 
they love it, and because they admire 
Mr. Stoessel’s ideals and like to work 
under him. They come from Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, New York and other cities, to 
Worcester and Chautauqua, and they 
are, almost to a man, first players, or 
former men, of the country’s important 
orchestras.” 





Where They Come From 


A glance through the list of sixty 
men in this orchestra illustrates Mr. 
Raudenbush’s claim to cosmopolitan- 
ism. Charles Lichter is the concert- 
master, and in the first violin section 
are Jack Danziger, assistant concert- 
master of the Manhattan Symphony, 
Harry Fagin, from the Barrére Little 
Symphony, and Louis Zipkin, who used 
to be concertmaster at the Moscow 
Opera. Among the second violins are 
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Lazar 


George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the New 

Harrisburg Symphony, Tells the Story of Albert 

Stoessel’s Festival Orchestra of Which He Is 
Second Concertmaster 


Louis Pabst, a principal in the New 
York Symphony for twelve years, S. E. 
Albisser, for a decade with the Phil- 
harmonic, and Sol Zavel, assistant con- 
certmaster at the Metropolitan for 
many years. 

Paul Lemay, principal viola, comes 
from Minneapolis, where he heads the 
section and is assistant conductor; 
Fred Schaefer was formerly at the 
Metropolitan. 

In the ’cello section, every player is, 
or was a principal—Engelbert Roent- 
gen, now in the Metropolitan; Jacques 
Renard, formerly of the New York 
Symphony; Sterling Hunkins, the Bar- 
rére Little Symphony; Gregory Aller, 
formerly with the Russian Symphony 
and the Conductorless Orchestra, and 
Karl Mauer, at the Capitol Theatre. 

Harold Smith, bass, played with 
the London Philharmonic and at the 
Queen’s Hall concerts. R. Fontayne, 
first oboe, was also with the London 
Orchestra. Raymond Williams, who 
has appeared as assisting flutist in 
concerts with Mme. Galli-Curci, plays 
in the Stoessel group. 

Others from Metropolitan Opera 
ranks are Jan A. Williams, first clari- 
net (also with the New York Sym- 
phony); Frank Corrado, first horn, 
and George Braun, tympanist. Adolph 
Weiss, known also as a composer, is 
first bassoonist, and the Detroit Sym- 
phony had Walter Lilleback for first 
trombone. Gustav Heim was first 
trumpet in the Boston and New York 
Symphonies for years, and Hans Goet- 
tich, percussion, was with the latter. 
The harpist, Joseph Pizzo, has served 
in the Chicago Opera, the New York 
Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra 
and the Cape Town Orchestra. 

A professor of music, an oriental 
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scholar and a pianist coach sit in this 
orchestra. The first is Martin Bern- 
stein, first bass; the second, Ludwig 
Kossakoski, oboe; the third, Arthur 
Schneiderman, horn. Three conductors 
played under Mr. Stoessel last summer. 


Influenced Building of Halls 


“Not only has Mr. Stoessel suc- 
ceeded in building a fine orchestra that 
is devoted to him,” added Mr. Rauden- 
bush, “but other feats of building may 
be attached to his name. Wherever he 
goes and performs his splendid work, 
concert halls seem to spring up. Chau- 
tauqua, Westchester, the Juilliard 
School and Worcester—all four are 
proud of new halls to house the musical 
activity in which Mr. Stoessel has had 
so large a part.” 

Mr. Raudenbush recently opened his 
own season in Harrisburg, leading the 
orchestra in the first of five subscrip- 
tion concerts, for which the William 
Penn Auditorium is completely sold 
out. This orchestra, with a personnel 
of eighty-five, was formed last year, 
with the assistance of Juilliard Centre 
workers, following a plan of that in- 
stitution to instigate and correlate 
musical activities in various cities 
throughout the country. 

The orchestra under Mr. Raudenbush 
will inaugurate a series of children’s 
concerts this season. The first will be 


” 
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given under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Club on the afternoon of 
Jan. 2. This will be the first time that 
an orchestra has played in the Forum, 
the new educational building of the 
State Capitol group. F. E, 


Audray Roslyn to Give American Works 
in Boston Concert 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Works by Ameri- 
can composers will be a feature of the 
recital to be given in Jordan Hall in 
this city by Audray Roslyn, pianist, on 
Jan. 14. The numbers to be heard in- 
clude “The Knight of the Black Pool” 
from Gruenberg’s “Polychromatics,” a 
Notturno by Charles T. Griffes, the 
Toccata from Marion Bauer’s “Four 
Piano Pieces,” and “An Etching” from 
Harold Morris’s “Once Upon a Time,” 
the last being a first performance. The 
program will also include Schumann’s 
Sonata in G Minor, works by Galuppi, 
Martini, Graun, Frescobaldi-Bartok, 
Chopin and Liszt. 








Loeffler Elected Member of National 
Academy of Arts and Letters 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Charles Martin 
Loeffler, internationally known com- 
poser, was recently elected a member 
of the National Academy of Arts and 
Letters to succeed the late George W. 
Chadwick. Among Mr. Loeffler’s com- 
position, his “Pagan Poem” and “La 
Bonne Chanson” seemingly escaped the 
National Academy’s ken in listing the 
Bostonian’s list of compositions. 
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‘PERSINGER 


New York Recital, December 2nd, 1931 


Critical Opinion: 


Louis Persinger’s violin recital last night was a distinguished performance. 
It united two elements not frequently enough assembled on the same stage 


—the scholarship and _ intellectual 
interesting to musicians, and the 


asp which make an _ interpretation 
nitely more important ability to con- 


vey to non-musicians who are not interested in technical assets a work's 
inward life, of which its instrument of sound is only the audible exterior. 


Herald Tribune -- - 


Mr. Persinger’s playing gave a valuable demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by a high degree of interpretative ability, good taste and style, 
sound musicianship, apart from considerations of luxuriance of tone. 


American -------- 


That he possesses a full technical equipment is granted. To this he adds a 
polished style; the ability to secure a smooth and sympathetic tone; elasticity 
= 3 d = 5 


of phrasing; and a feeling for attractively placed 





Noble expression and a knowledge of style were noted in his “reading ‘of 


Bach’s E major concerto. 


A sense of the melodic line clearly defined; tone 


of limpid beauty and refined style marked the G major concerto of Mozart. 


Mr. Persinger gave a performance making no pretenses towards grandiose 
brilliancy and effects of virtuosity, but one founded on fine musicianship and 


enviable taste. . . 


. His interpretations had delicacy of nuance, intelligent 
phrasing and generally fine knowledge of style. . 


. . The slow movements of 


each concerto were of artistic beauty finely wrought and aroused delight. .. . 
The playing of these two artists in the Franck sonata was well balanced and 
marked by admirable tone and expressiveness. 


World-Telegram - - - 


Mr. Persinger treated his hearers to violin playing of a sane, well conceived 


and dignified order. . . . 


His performance of the concerto (Mozart) was full 


of the effervescent joy and liveliness of the Salzburg master’s leading meas- 


ures 
beauty. 


And the enchanting adagio was accorded a treatment of surpassing 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Steinway Hall 


113 West 57th Street 
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artist, who is now marking the twen- 
tieth year of his American appear- 
ances. 

The opening number, Bach’s Concerto 
in E Major, was played with charm and 
superb musicianship. The two chief 
tests of virtuosity, however, were the 





Efrem Zimbalist Celebrated His Second Decen- 
nial on the American Concert Platform in a Pro- 
gram of Works by Bach and Paganini 


Paganini Concerto in D Major, which 
was outlined with structural mastery 
and a rare subordination of technical 
details to musical interpretation, and 
the Second Bach Partita, for unaccom- 
panied violin, nobly played. As a final 
group the Vogrich arrangements of 
Paganini’s “Trois Morceaux Caracter- 
istiques” and the same composer’s 
“Moto Perpetuo” offered further evi- 
dence of the violinist’s technical 
finesse. There were encores at the 
close. Theodore Saidenberg was a fine 
accompanist. M. 


Bauer-Potter Lecture-Recital 


The second of the series of lecture- 
recitals on “Twentieth Century Music” 
by Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter 
was given in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the morning of Dec. 8. 

Miss Bauer spoke on the modern 
trend in musical composition, illustrat- 
ing her talk briefly at the piano. At 
the close of this, Mr. Potter gave a pro- 
gram of works by Scriabin, Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff, Milhaud, Honegger, Poulenc 
and Szymanowski. D. 


Emerson Conzelman, Tenor 
Emerson Conzelman, tenor, made his 
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+ Artists Provide Fortnight of Fine Concerts + 





Fritz Kreisler Who Again Demonstrated His 
Popularity by Drawing a Capacity Audience to 
Hear His Final Concert This Season 


second New York appearance in the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of Dec. 8. 

Mr. Conzelman chose an unusual 
peegrem, | which was both pleasing and 
in the main unfamiliar to the majority 
of his hearers. He is the possessor of 
a singularly pleasant voice, with tones 
of charming warmth in his medium 
register. Although his program was 
sung with commendable assurance 
throughout, the most auspicious work 
was in the German group, because of 
the evenness of tone and clarity of 
diction. 

Horace Hunt accompanied at the 
piano. Be 


Bernard Kugel, Violinist 


A feature of Bernard Kugel’s violin 
recital, given in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 8, was a performance 
of Respighi’s Sonata in B Minor, a work 
which imposes virtuoso demands upon 
the player. His playing excelled in 
lyric passages. Mozart’s Concerto in 
A, with the Joachim cadenzas, was 
creditably performed, though the 
structural demands were not always 
fully met. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram included a melody by Handel ar- 
ranged by Carl Flesch, Rameau’s 
“Tambourin” transcribed by Achron, 
Glinka’s “Persian Song” in Zimbalist’s 
violin version, a Hungarian Dance by 
Brahms, and Heifetz’s debatable ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun.” Alderson Mowbray was the 
accompanist. The audience was a large 
and cordial one. M. 
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Shuchari and Yalkovsky 


Sadah Shuchari, violinist, and Isa- 
belle Yalkovsky, pianist, were heard in 
a joint recital in the auditorium of the 
Juilliard School on the afternoon of 
Dec. 9, opening the series of young 
artists’ recitals being given there this 
season. 








Lorenzo Camilieri Gave a Program of Christmas 
Music with the People’s Chorus of New York 


Miss Shuchari began the program 
with the Bach Chaconne. Her second 
group was of shorter pieces by Ravel, 
deFalla-Kreisler, Dohnanyi and Wieni- 
awski, given with Alice Decevee at the 
piano. Miss Yalkovsky played with 
Brahms F Minor Sonata and closed the 
program with “Lesghinka” by Liapoun- 
off. Both artists displayed ability and 
training of high calibre, and their work 
was much applauded. D. 


Robert O’Connor, Pianist 


Robert O’Connor, pianist, who has 
appeared numerous times in New York 
as well as in European musical centres, 
was welcomed by a discriminating audi- 
ence in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 9. 

Mr. O’Connor’s program, a_ well- 
chosen one, included the somewhat over- 
played Prelude, Chorale and Fugue of 
César Franck, four chorales of Bach 
and four old Italian dances, all tran- 
scribed by Philipp, and the Sonata, Op. 
31, by Beethoven. The final group was 
by Ravel, Albeniz, Pierné and Strauss- 
Griinfeld. 

Throughout the program, Mr. O’Con- 
nor maintained a high standard of 
musicianship and pianism, the combin- 
ation making his recital a peculiarly 
satisfying one. H. 


Again the Don Cossacks 


The Don Cossack Chorus, 
Jaroff, conductor, 
cert in Carnegie 
of Dec. 9. 

The program was similar to those of 
its previous concerts, consisting of 
sacred and secular numbers and given 
with the precision and style which 
characterizes this organization and 
makes it one of the most interesting 
choral bodies now before the American 
puttic. Mr. Jaroff’s version of the 
“Volga Boatmen” was received = 
particular applause. 


Serge 
ve its third con- 
all on the evening 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The artists at the Plaza Artistic 
Morning on Dec. 10 were May Peter- 
son, soprano; Colette D’Arville, inter- 
preter of folk songs, and the Salzedo 
Harp Quintet, with Mr. Salzedo as 
soloist. 

The harp ensemble page the pro- 
gram with Bach’s Sixth ench Suite 
and closed the concert with works by 
early French composers. Mr. Salzedo 
played his own set of ten interesting 
Variations in G Major. The work of 
both the soloist and the ensemble 
was outstanding technically. Miss 
Peterson sang an aria from “Marriage 
of Figaro” and a group of German 
songs. Her second group was all 
French except the final number, 
“Awake, Beloved One,” by Edwards. 
She was the recipient of much applause. 

Miss D’Arville, who is a newcomer 
to the New York concert stage, made 
a very fine impression by the cleverness 
of her interpretations of French, 
Italian and Spanish folk-numbers, 
which were not only authentic but 
charming. Mr. Salzedo and his group 
won high appreciation from the audi- 
ence. Stuart Ross was the accom- 
panist. J. 


Kreisler Says Au Revoir 


With an audience of 3000 in the 
auditorium and 300 on the stage, Fritz 
Kreisler gave his third and final New 
York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 11. 

Mr. Kreisler held this throng spell- 
bound with a conservative program 
that included the G Minor Concerto of 
Bruch and the D Minor of Bach. There 
were also shorter pieces by Rachman- 
inoff and Schelling, and arrangements 
by Mr. Kreisler himself. The violinist’s 
own “Gypsy Caprice” closed the pro- 
gram brilliantly. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. D. 


People’s Chorus in Christmas Music 


The fourth annual Christmas song 
festival of the People’s Chorus of New 
York was given in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 13, under Lorenzo 
Camilieri, with Gina Pinnera, soprano, 
as soloist, and Edwin Markham, poet, 
as guest of honor. Morris Watkins was 
the accompanist. 

As this organization exists primarily 
for the pleasure of singing derived by 
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its members and not for the sake of 
giving an impressive performance, one 
must speak rather of the spirit of its 
performance than its finesse. Its 500 
members took part in numbers by 
Haydn, Bach and Handel and arra 
ments, largely of Christmas carols 
Gevaert, Franck and Smith. George 5. 
Nevin’s new Cradle Song was well sung; 
the choral portion of the concert came 
to a close with Mr. Camilieri’s “If Any 
Little Word of Ours.” 

Mme. Pinnera contributed arias from 
“Tosca” and “La Wally” as well as 
songs, and was recalled for two encores. 
Mr. Markham read his Christmas poem, 
“How the Great Guest Came.” J. 


Marguerite Hawkins Makes Debut 


Marguerite Hawkins, a winner this 
year of a Naumburg Foundation award, 
displayed a good coloratura voice at 
her debut recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 12. 

Miss Hawkins’s singing had much to 
recommend it. Her coloratura was 
clean, and the high tones well placed 
and supported. The “Barber of Se- 
ville” aria had genuine style, and sev- 
eral of her song numbers proved an 
ability in the less florid type of music. 
As a debut recital, this was one of un- 
usual excellence and leads one to ex- 
pect even bigger things. 


Rachmaninoff in Unique Program 


For his second recital of the season, 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 
12, Serge Rachmaninoff gave a pro- 
gram which departed somewhat from 
the conventional. 

Five Ballades by different composers 
formed a well-contrasted group both 
in a pianistic and a musical sense. 
These were by Grieg, Op. 24; Brahms’s 
in D Minor and D Major; Liszt’s in B 
Minor and that of Chopin in A Flat. 
Three works by himself, and Liszt’s 
Spanish Rhapsody formed the second 
half of the program. The original 
pieces were his Second Sonata, the F 
Sharp Minor Prelude and the Oriental 
Sketch. 

The Grieg and the Liszt Ballades, 
neither of which is especially familiar, 
proved of great interest. The Sonata, 
of somewhat excessive length and of 
varied style, was poignantly played 
under its composer’s hands. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff as usual interested 
his audience to a point approaching 
frenzy. J. 
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Yale Glee Club 


The Yale Glee Club, 
Marshall Bartholomew, 
conductor, gave its an- 
nual New York concert 
in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 12. 

Among the numbers 
sung by the club, “Po’ 
ol’ Lazarus” and “Stand 
the Storm” by J. W. 
Work, were given first 

erformances. “The 

ankee General,” an 
-_ of military life by 

alter Traprock, was 
beautifully sung by 
Basil Henning, 
tenor, and president of 
the club. Other works 
heard were Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord,” a choral 
arrangement by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Maca- 
bre,” plantation songs 
and four Yale songs, 
Lancelot P. Ross, tenor, 
singing the solo parts 
in these, with Brooks 
Smith at the piano. 

The forty-odd mem- 
bers of this organiza- 
tion are finely trained 
and have voices of good 
quality. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, whose efforts have 
justly been rewarded, 
should be more than 
proud of his singing 
students. ee 


Jerome Rappaport 
Returns 


Jerome Rappaport, 
pianist, who was heard 
here some six seasons 
ago as a boy prodigy, 
returned to challenge a 
verdict as a maturer 
artist in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 13. 


Mr. Rappaport has to a large extent, 
fulfilled the: promise he showed as a 
child player. That he has not yet 
reached his full artistic height is also 
obvious. In a program of monumental 
difficulty which included Brahms’s “Ed- 
ward” Ballade and the Handel Varia- 
tions, Liszt’s “Funerailles” and Pag- 
anini’s Etude in E Flat, No. 2, as well 
as pieces by Schumann, Rachmaninoff, 
Medtner, Prokofieff and Scriabin, Mr. 
Rappaport displayed superior technical 
facility grounded on obvious natural 
ability. There was an occasional varia- 
tion in tempo which might better have 
been left undone, and there were spiri- 
tual depths left unplumbed. Otherwise 
one can say that it was exceedingly 
good piano playing. n 


Singers Club of New York 


The first concert of the season by 
the Singers Club of New York, A. Y. 
Cornell, conductor, was given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 10. 
The club was assisted by Caroline An- 
drews, soprano. 

The club gave spirited and well- 
considered performances of choral 
works by Bass, Manning, Rachmaninoff- 
Bornschein, McMurrough, Murchison 
and Gaul, and closed with a lively 
rendition of the finale to Sullivan’s 
“Gondoliers.” Incidental solos were 
sung by Clinton Inglee, tenor; Wesley 
Aves, baritone, and Carroll Voorhees, 
bass. Gerald V. McGarrahan, flutist, 
contributed obbligatos, Frederick Shat- 


Maurice Goldberg 


tuck was at the piano for the club and 

Frank Dusumano for Miss Andrews. 

Irving T. Davis was at the organ. 
The singing of the club was up to 





Mary Wigman Duplicated in a New Dance Cycle at Her First New 
York Appearance This Season the Triumph of Her American Debut 


Last Year 


its usual standard of sonority and de- 
lighted the audience. Miss Andrews, 


in the Shadow Song from “Dinorah” - 


and a group of songs, was received 
with high acclaim. D. 


Chamber Music Society 


The second concert of the New York 
Chamber Music Society was given in 
the Hotel Plaza on the evening of Dec. 
13. 

The program opened with Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto which had 
a well-intentioned, if somewhat rough 
performance. Brahms’s B Minor Clar- 
inet Quintet was interestingly given. 
Following this, a quintet for piano and 
wind instruments by Walter Gieseking 
was played. The work is a conserva- 
tive and melodious one, and was well 
received. 

Closing the program, the “Suite 
Antique” by Albert Stoessel was given 
with the composer and Mrs. Stoessel 
as the violin soloists. This was one of 
the most popular numbers of the pro- 
gram. J. 

Katherine Ives, Pianist 


Katherine Ives, pianist, made her 
first appearance this season in Stein- 
way Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 13. 

Her program, a taxing one, was ably 
handled by the pianist. Her most bril- 
liant and attractive performance was 
in her first group, which was devoted 
entirely to Brahms. Her interpreta- 
tion of this composer was both gratify- 
ing and intuitive. Among the numbers 
on the program were the “Faschings- 
schwank” of Schumann and a grou 
of modern compositions, all of whic 
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were played with finesse and due mays 
to their individual style. 


Ovation for Mary Wigman 


Mary Wigman, dancer, whose debut 
in New York last season was one of 
unusual importance, repeated her tri- 
umph at her first appearance of this 
season in the Chanin Theatre on the 
evening of Dec. 13. 

Miss Wigman has brought us an 
amazing new cycle of six symbolic 
dances which she entitles Po a that 
is to say, “Sacrifice,” the sub-titles be- 
ing “Song of the Sword,” “Dancé for 
the Sun,” “Call of Death,” “Dance for 
the Earth,” “Lament” and “Dance 
into Death.” These are all magnifi- 
cently conceived and splendidly ex- 
ecuted. The audience was completely 
overwhelmed with their beauty. 

Miss Wigman is said to have spent 
most of the summer evolving these 
dances. They show every evidence of 
long and careful thought, not only in 
their execution, but in the symbolic 
significance which lies behind them. 
Miss Wigman’s programs are always 
ideas made visible. This one was no 
exception. It is not possible to de- 
scribe the means by which the dancer 
gains her effects, especially in this new 
cycle, the like of which hes not been 
seen in these parts. 

The second half of the program was 
made up of numbers already familiar, 
such as the “Summer’s Dance,” “Al- 
legro Arioso” and others. Hanns 
Hasting was again at the piano, and 
Gretl Curth managed the percussion. 

The dancer repeated the same pro- 
gram at the Chanin Theatre on the 
evening of Dec. 20, again before an 
enthusiastic audience of capacity - 


English Singers in Christmas Works 


The annual Christmas programs of 
the English Singers have attained such 
popularity that a large audience heard 
the ensemble in the first of a series of 
these events, in the Town Hall on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 13. Little can be 
added at this day by way of comment 
on the superb art of these six madrigal 
singers. They are unique in their field, 
and on this occasion a particularly rich 
program gave wide scope to their 
talents. 

The opening group of Christmas 
motets by Sweelinck, Byrd and others, 
was followed by secular works by 
Weelkes, Ford, Bartlett and Wilbye— 
the madrigal “Sweet, Honey-Sucking 
Bee,” of the last-named being a par- 
ticularly remarkable example of part- 
singing. Two groups of traditional 
carols included the rich minor harmon- 
ies of “Corpus Christi,” in the Warlock 
setting, one of the finest efforts of the 
singers. Again they gave an inimitable 
folk quality to the “Wassail Song,” 
“Searching for Lambs,” “There Was a 
Tree,” “Mathew, Mark, Luke and John,” 
Holst’s “Lullay, My Liking” and other 
works. The applause was warm through- 
out, and there were a number of 
encores. - 


Cherniavsky Trio Returns 


In the Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 14, the Cherniavsky Trio gave a 
highly competent and vigorous perform- 
ance of a program consisting of Schu- 
bert’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 99, Beetho- 
ven’s Op. 1, No. 2, and the C Minor Trio 
of Mendelssohn, Op. 66. This was the 
first appearance of the organization in 
New York in several seasons. 

The performance was remarkable not 
only for the technique and musician- 
ship of the individual players, but also 
for the excellence of the ensemble. 
The Schubert work was presented with 
great warmth, although the Scherzo 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
PRESENT NOVELTY 


Josef Fuchs Appears as 
Soloist with the 
Orchestra 





CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Nikolai Soko- 
loff opened the program for the ninth 
pair of concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra at Severance Hall, on Dec. 
10, with Arnold Zemachson’s “Chorale 
and Fugue,” a novelty in the reper- 
toire. The performance continued with 
the Nocturne and Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s incidental music to “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Chausson’s 
symphony, and Bruch’s G Minor con- 
certo for violin, which was played by 
Josef Fuchs, the orchestra’s concert- 
master. In the broad cantabile of the 
slow movement Mr. Fuchs’s playing 
was especially admirable. 

The Singers Club of Cleveland, 
Beryl Rubinstein conductor, appeared 
at Masonic Hall on Dec. 2. Mr. Rubin- 
stein and Arthur Loesser were the 
soloists, presenting a series of two- 
piano duos, including Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven, 
two small pieces by Rachmaninoff, and 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” 
transcribed by Leopold Godowsky. The 
choral portion of the program, made up 
of arrangements of Bach, Christmas 
carols, and an incidental song or two, 
was done exceptionally well 


Roland Hayes Sings 


After an absence of two seasons 
Roland Hayes sang at Masonic Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6. Throughout 
the program, which included Italian, 
German, English, and Russian songs 
the singing was uniformly beautiful. 

A Cleveland organization, the Cosmo- 
politan Grand Opera Company, gave 
the first of three performances 
planned for this season in the music 
hall of the Public Auditorium on Dec. 
8. Carlo Peroni was the conductor, 
presenting ‘(Madame Butterfly,” with 
Hizi Koyke in the title role, Harriet 
Eells as Suzuki, Edward Molitore as 
Pinkerton, Mario Valle as Sharpless, 
Mary’ Elizabeth Brown, Francis 
Sadlier, and Frank Bontempo com- 
pleting the list of principals. The pro- 
duction was a brilliant success. 


Works of Quincy Porter Heard 


The Cleveland Museum of Art pre- 
sented a program of music by Quincy 
Porter, a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 6. Mr. Porter re- 
turned this season from Paris, where 
he has been studying for three years. 
The composer played his suite for viola, 
accompanied Marguerite Quimby who 
sang twelve nursery songs, and played 
the piano part in his sonata for violin 
and piano. In addition to these works 
there was a piano sonata, played by 
Arthur Loesser, a quintet for clarinet 
and strings, and a string quartet. 

A program of Christmas music was 
given at Severance Hall on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 13, by the glee clubs, 
choirs and orchestras of Western Re- 
serve University and the Case School 
of Applied Science. A committee made 
up of Arthur Shepherd, Arthur Quim- 
by, Max T. Krone and Jacob A. Evan- 
son had charge of the arrangements. 
Several splendid voices were heard in 
the solo parts, notably those of Mabel 
Schwartz, Emanuel Rosenberg and 
Leonard Klein. 
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Fayer, Vienna 


Carmen Studer, Twenty-Four-Year-Old Con- 
ductor, Who Recently Led the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra 


BASLE, Dec. 10.—Viennese music- 
lovers have recently extended unusual 
ovations to Carmen Studer, a young 
conductor, who appeared this season 
for the first time in the Austrian capi- 
tal. Women conductors are still some- 
what of a novelty in Central Europe, 
and the achievements of this brilliant 
pupil of Felix Weingartner have caused 
veteran musicians of the male persua- 
sion to wonder and then to admire un- 
reservedly. 

Fraulein Studer, who is twenty-four 
years old, has been a member of Wein- 
gartner’s class at Basle during the last 
two years, and made her debut as con- 


‘ductor as recently as June, 1930. The 


remarkable strides which she has since 
made are revealed in the success of the 
concert which she conducted with the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra in the 
Konzerthaus in that city on Oct. 23. 
The young artist conducted Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture, “The Hebrides” and 
the Brahms Symphony in C Minor and 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3 
with a searching analysis of structure 
and an emotional power which were 
wholly admirable. Abram Chasins, the 
American composer and pianist, was 
the soloist in his Piano Concerto at 
this concert, a work of much vitality, 
which had a stirring reading. The au- 
dience included many notables in Vien- 
na’s musical life. 

Fraulein Studer has been invited to 
conduct Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” at the Berne Stadttheater in 
January, which will mark her debut as 
an operatic conductor. 


PIANIST TOURS EUROPE 





Leonora Cortez Scores Successes in 
Appearances Abroad 


Leonora Cortez, pianist, has scored 
significant successes in a tour of lead- 
ing European cities under the De Koos 
Concert Direction of The Hague. The 
young American artist was warmly re- 
ceived in appearances in Munich, Leip- 
zig, Frankfort, Prague, London, Arn- 
hem, Paris and Budapest, between Oct. 
26 and Nov. 4. 

Miss Cortez will return to the United 
States in January for further concert 
appearances. She will be heard in New 
York in a Carnegie Hall recital. 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20. — The 

Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany repeated, on Dec. 10 at the 
Academy of Music, its spectacular 
production of “Boris Godounoff” which 
shared with “Wozzeck” the honors of 
last season. The cast was very much 
the same as that of last year with Ivan 
Steschenko again projecting his power- 
ful characterization of the regicidal 
tsar, Michael Shvetz and Josef Kallini 
repeating their amusing impersona- 
tions of the vagabonds, Varlaam and 
Missail, Albert Mahler appearing as 
the Innocent, and Genia Wilkomirska 
again singing Marina. The role of the 
false Dimitri was taken by Dimitri 
Onofrei, who seemed a bit out of place, 
singing well but in a different style 
from the others. He sang in Italian 
while the rest of the opera was given, 
as a whole, in Russian. Others in the 
large cast were Irra Petrina, Natalie 
Bodanskaya, Marie Koshetz, Nicholas 
Konraty, Conrad Thibault, Abrasha 
Robofsky, John Cosby, Daniel Healy 
and Walter Vassar. Fritz Reiner gave 
an impressive reading of the score. 

The Metropolitan’s offering on Dec. 
9 was a double bill, consisting of 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci.” 


Adolf Busch Appears 

An ovation greeted Toscanini at his 
first appearance of the season with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on 
Dec. 14 in the Academy. He gave 
Mozart’s early symphony in A Major 
with the utmost delicacy, using a very 
small orchestra. Other works pre- 
sented were the overture to “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and Franck’s “Redemp- 
tion” prelude. The program was un- 
usually long, including two violin con- 
certos, the mighty Beethoven and the 
A Minor of Bach, which were played 
by the notable German violinist, Adolf 
Busch, who made good every claim put 
forth in advance concerning his virtu- 
osity and his interpretative powers. 
His playing created a great sensation. 

Leopold Stokowski featured the ro- 
manticists in his concert of Dec. 4-5 
which was broadcast in the series por- 
traying the evolution of music. The 
Schumann C Major symphony, Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” music, the “Carni- 
val Romain” of Berlioz, the Mendels- 
sohn scherzo for “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” comprised the program. 


Smallens Returns 

Alexander Smallens made his first 
appearance with the orchestra since 
the summer season at Robin Hood Dell 
on Dec. 11-12. He revived the Sym- 
phony, Op. 10 of the young Leningrad 
compaser, Dimitri Shostakovitch, which 
despite its modernity of idiom is rich 
in real melody, and which can lay a 
greater claim to symphonic structure 
than many of the ultra-modern works 
so named. Mr. Smallens gave a very 
sympathetic reading. Handel’s G 
Minor Concerto Grosso for oboe and 
strings brought forward the talented 
Marcel Tabuteau as soloist. Mr. Smal- 
lens and the small group of players 
gave him beautiful support. An an- 
dante by Gemiani, orchestrated by Gino 
Marinuzzi, and the Schénberg version 
of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat, completed the program. Of these, 
Mr. Smallens’s reading of the Bach- 
Schénberg score was outstanding. 

The free chamber music concert 
given at the new Museum of Art on 
the Parkway by artist pupils of the 
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Curtis Institute of Music brought a 
couple of thousand auditors despite a 
bad night. Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Four Poems” for contralto, viola and 
piano were artistically presented by 
Rose Bampton in the vocal part, Vir- 
ginia Majewski, violist, and Florence 
Fraser, pianist. Miss Majewski was 
one of a young women’s quartet, in- 
cluding also Lily Matison and Frances 
Wiener, violinists, and Asine Barozzi, 
’cellist, who appeared in conjunction 
with James Collis, clarinetist, in 
Mozart’s lovely quintet in A Major. 
Another rarely heard quintet was that 
of Arensky in D Major, Op. 51, for 
piano and string quartet. The efficient 
players were Jorge Bolet, Jacob Brod- 
sky, Ladislaus Steinhardt, Leonard 
Mogill and Howard Mitchell. 


Varied Programs Heard 

Harriet van Emden was the soloist 
at the second of the faculty artists 
recitals at the Curtis Institute of Music 
on Dec. 14 in Casimir Hall. Her ad- 
mirable control of coloratura technique 
was shown in several operatic arias. 
She also sung a number of lieder, and 
a series of Greek folk songs adapted by 


Ravel. Lucile Lawrence assisted at 
the harp. 
The Motet Choir, Perley Dunn 


Aldrich, director, was heard in an in- 
teresting program on Dec. 7 in the 
First Unitarian Church. Much of its 
best work was done in old ecclesiastical 
music such as the 14th century Latin 
“Hymn to the Virgin,” Vittoria’s “Jesu 
Dulcis” and Allegri’s ‘“Miserere.” 
Charlton Lewis Murphy, violinist, was 
heard as assisting artist. 


Choral Lists Given 

The Orpheus Club, conducted by 
Alberto Bimboni, gave the first private 
concert of its sixtieth season, in the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
Dec. 9. A group of rare Christmas 
carols was especially applauded. Amer- 
ican works by Huhn, Bornschein, 
Rogers and Strickland were a feature. 
Erwin Wollner, violinist, assisted. Ellis 
Clark Hammann accompanied. 

At a dinner given in the Art Alli- 
ance on the evening of Dec. 15, George 
Antheil, young American composer, de- 
scribed and played excerpts from his 
opera “Helen Retires,” the libretto for 
which is by John Erskine, president 
of the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York. A number of musicians 
attended the dinner. W. R. MurPHY 


Rubinstein Club Gives First Private 
Concert of Season at the Waldorf 
The first concert of the season by 

the Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. 

William Rogers Chapman is president, 

was given on the evening of Dec. 15 in 

the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 

Astoria. Dr. William Rogers Chapman 

conducted a program by the Choral and 

the International Art Unit Orchestra, 
with Amy Goldsmith, coloratura so- 
prano, Edna Mumpell and Ruth Mock 
as soloists. Dr. Chapman’s “New 

Waldorf-Astoria March” was a fea- 

ture of the program. Following the 

concert, a reception and dance were 
held, and supper was served in the 

Norse Grill. 

The chorus sang works by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Curran, Kountz, Strauss-Kra- 
mer, Warren, Cecil Forsyth, Weaver, 
Handel and Dr. Chapman with much 
success. Miss Goldsmith was well re- 
ceived in arias from “Dinorah” and 
“Barber of Seville.” 
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DOBROWEN CONDUCTS 
AMERICAN CONCERT 


Gastone Usigli Is Guest 
Leader for Premiere 
of His Work 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave an all-Amer- 
ican program for the first time in its 
history, when Issay Dobrowen pre- 
sented the fifth of the Friday evening 
“pops” in the Tivoli Theatre on Dec. 4. 
The program, which exemplified the 
humorous note and the vitality for 
which the nation is noted, was as 
follows: 


Festival Overture, “Chanticleer” 
Daniel Grego 
“Rhapsody in Blue” ....... George 
Barnard J. Katz, piano 
Suite, “Through the Looking Glass” 
Deems Taylor 
“Adventures in a Perambulator” 
John Alden Carpenter 
“A Negro Rhapsody” ...... Rubin Goldmark 


The largest and one of the best 
pleased audiences that has attended a 
Friday night program was present. 
The performance was excellent. 





Mason 
ershwin 


Work Has Premiere 


For his sixth pair of symphony pro- 
grams, on Dec. 11 and 18, Mr. Do- 
browen presented the following pro- 
gram: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, in 

ie EE ee ee Per Bach 
Trumpet, Benjamin Klatzkin 
Flute, Anthony Linden 
Oboe, Caesar Addimando 
Violin, Nathan Abas . 
Symphonic Poem, “Song of the River 
We " : a. ye eee Usigli 
(First performance in America) 
Conducted by the Composer 
Symphony No. 7, in A Major..... Beethoven 


Gastone Usigli’s score revealed much 
beauty of the atmospheric sort and a 
talent for effective orchestration. Mr. 
Usigli was a competent guest conduc- 
tor of his work. 

For the benefit of the unemployed 
members of the Musicians’ Union, the 
San Francisco Symphony and Mr. Do- 
browen donated their services and, aug- 
mented to the number of 200, gave a 
concert in the Exposition Auditorium 
that brought some $3,000 into the fund. 


The performance was _ surprisingly 
good. The program: 
Overture to “Tannhduser” ......... Wagner 
i Sn 15 docu tbs ee ogsedse deck Liszt 
Overture, “The Merry Wives of 
oi NAPS RE oe Nicolai 
Ballet Music from ‘Prince Igor’’.... Borodin 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube”... .Strauss 
“An American Fantasia” .......... Herbert 


Parlow Quartet in Bow 


An outstanding event of the pre- 
holiday season was the first public San 
Francisco appearance of the Parlow 
String Quartet, the personnel of which 
consists of Kathleen Parlow, Harvey 
Peterson, Romain Verney and Willem 
Dehe. The Quartet, which has been 
centering its activities at Mills College 
across the Bay, gave the first of a 
series of three concerts announced for 
this city on Dec. 8 in the Community 
Playhouse. The program was divided 
between the Mozart Quartet in D Ma- 
jor, No. 20, and the Hindemith C Major 
Quartet, Op. 16. A conservative audi- 
ence bestowed its most enthusiastic 
approval upon the Hindemith, which 
was magnificently played by Miss Par- 
low and her associates. As might be 
expected, a glorious tone is a conspic- 
uous asset of this ensemble group. 

Percy Grainger brought his joyful 
pianistic art before three audiences 
within a fortnight—his success as solo- 
ist with the San Francisco Symphony 
being repeated before a capacity audi- 
ence in the Tivoli Theatre on the night 
of Dec. 9. His recital (one of the 
Selby Oppenheimer Series) was inter- 
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Issay Dobrowen, Who Led the San Francisco 
Symphony in the First All-American Program 
in Its History 


spersed with dignified and enlightening 
verbal comment and included in its pro- 
gram works by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
Balakireff, Guion and Grainger. 

The Coleridge-Taylor Choral Club, 
conducted by Ethel R. Clark as an 
activity of the Booker T. ‘Washington 
Community Centre, gave a program in 
the Community Playhouse under Alice 
Seckels’s management on Nov. 30. Solo- 
ists were Eugene Anderson, Lillian 
Johnson, Ruby Bell, Cameron Brown, 
Jeffrey Wilson, Hester Jeffries and 
Leola V. Anderson. Anna Foster was 
the accompanist. 

Noel Sullivan, bass, gave a program 
of excellent songs for the Twilight 
Musicale Tea audience at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. Elizabeth Alexander 
was his splendid co-artist. 


Civic Company in Second Work 


The Civic Light Opera Company has 
concluded its second offering, “The 
Chocolate Soldier,” playing for a fort- 
night in the Geary Theatre. As soon 
as a legal suit instituted by Mrs. Frank 
Healy against the group (originally 
the San Francisco Light Opera Com- 
pany) is decided, a third production 
will be made. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave 
its special Christmas program in the 
Community Playhouse on Dec. 17 with 
the following participants: guest ar- 
tists, Virginia Russ, danseuse; Mary 
Katherine McGurrin, harp; Alvera 
Gomez Zink, piano. Members: Made- 
laine O’Brien, soprano; Mildred John- 
son McClure, violin; Mrs. Edward Mc- 
Gurrin, harp; Vera Wyatt Frazier, 
piano; San Francisco Musical Club 
Choral, Alfred Hurtgen, director: ac- 
companists, Beatrice Anthony, and 
Esther Sittig. 

For the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the Verde School of Music, 
William Benner, violinist, Tomo Yagod- 
ka, pianist, and Maria Verde, soprano, 
assisted by Margo Hughes, accompan- 
ist, gave a program in the Fine Arts 
Auditorium on Nov. 28. 


Marsory M. FISHER 





Novelties Scheduled for Westchester 
Festival 


Wuite Puains, N. Y., Dec. 20.— 
Plans for the Westchester County Mu- 
sic Festival to be held next spring in- 
clude a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, Percy Grainger’s 
“Tribute to Stephen Foster,” the first 
part of MHaydn’s “The Seasons,” 
Vaughan-Williams’s “Toward the Un- 
known Region” and Mabel Daniels’s 
“Exultate Deo.” 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
SEVERAL PREMIERES 


Goossens Presents Novelties 
—Harriet Cohen Ap- 
pears with Orchestra 





CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—Five first per- 
formances, either in Cincinnati or on 
programs by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
were presented by the orchestra, under 
Eugene Goossens, at the concerts of 
Dec. 10 and 11. A soloist, new to Cin- 
cinnati audiences, was also presented 
in the person of Harriet Cohen. , 

Miss Cohen played the Bach D Minor 
Concerto for piano and orchestra and 
William Walton’s Sinfonia Concertante 
for orchestra and piano. The latter 
was one of the new works presented. 
Not often has a new artist been so well 
received by a Cincinnati audience. Her 
playing was of the most excellent type, 
and her performance of the two works 
was matched at every turn by that of 
Mr. Goossens and his men. 

The Overture to Cherubini’s “The 
Water Carrier” and Elgar’s “Cock- 
aigne” Overture were given first per- 
formances by the Cincinnati orchestra. 
Balakireff’s Symphonic Poem “Tha- 
mar” and Delius’s “Dance Rhapsody” 
were given Cincinnati premieres. These 
works were received in a manner in- 
dicative of the conductor’s increasing 
popularity with his audience. 

Two recitals of more than usual 
merit were given during the past week. 
Joseph Szigeti appeared at the Matinee 
Musicale Club, and Lily Pons was 
heard under J. Herman Thuman’s 
management. It was Mr Szigeti’s first 
recital in Cincinnati. 


“Manfred” Almost Novelty 


Two especially brilliant concerts 
were given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
on Dec. 4 and 5. Mr. Goossens com- 
pletely won his audience and carried it 
with him, alert and responsive to the 
end of the program. 

The two high spots of the concerts 
were the performances of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Manfred” and the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” from Strauss’s “Salome.” 
“Manfred” had not been done here in 
so many years that it emerged almost 
as a novelty. Mr. Goossens’s reading 
of the score was graphic, eloquent and 
deeply moving in its sanity, clarity and 


restraint. Fired by the conductor’s in- 
spiration, the orchestra played su- 
perbly. 


“Salome’s Dance” was given not its 
usual sultry, turbulent presentation, 
but a performance light, dextrous and 
insidious in its sensuous suggestions. 
Its climaxes were shrill and biting. 
The effect of the whole was electric. 


Novelties Presented 


The two novelties of the concerts 
were Poulenc’s ‘“Mouvements Per- 
petuels,” given in an orchestral tran- 
scription for the first time in America, 
and Mossoloff’s “Soviet Iron Foundry,” 
heard for the first time here. The 
Poulenc music was presented wittily 
and dextrously and for what it is—a 
charming, sophisticated trifle. The 
picture of the “Iron Foundry” was bril- 
liantly presented. The program opened 
with a ravishing performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture. 


The Orpheus Club, under Thomas 
James Kelly, was heard in one of the 
most meritorious first concerts of the 
year in many seasons on the evening 
of Dec. 3. Esther Dale was the soloist. 

Under J. Herman Thuman’s manage- 
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ment, Lawrence Tibbett was heard re- 
cently in an enormously successful re- 
cital. 

Louis John Johnen was presented in 
a song recital by the Clifton Music 
Club on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6. 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt was the accom- 
panist. SAMUEL T. WILSON 





ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 
FOR BACH FESTIVAL 


Bethlehem Chorus, under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, Will Give Seven Cantatas 
and Mass in B Minor 





BETHLEHEM, Dec. 20.—The program 
for the 1932 Festival of the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, to be held on May 13 and 
14 under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, includes 
seven cantatas, all except one new to 
Bethlehem, which will be sung on Fri- 
day afternoon and evening, and the 
annual Saturday performance of the 
Mass in B Minor. 

On the afternoon of May 13, the fol- 
lowing four cantatas will be sung: “O 
God, How Grievous Is the Woe”; the 
“Christmas” Cantata based on the 
chorale, “The New-Born Child”; the 
Magnificat, and the cantata for Palm 
Sunday, “King of Heaven, Come in 
Triumph.” 

The evening cantatas are: “Great 
David’s Lord and Greater Son,” for 
chorus and soloists; “Soul and Body 
Bend before Him,” for solo contralto, 
and “The Heavens Laugh, the Earth 
Itself Rejoices,” for chorus and 
soloists. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE YOUNG 





Maier to Direct Children’s Music Fes- 
tival in New York 


A Children’s Music Festival will be 
held under the direction of Guy Maier 
at the Barbizon Plaza from Dec. 29 to 
Jan. 1. Thirty boys and girls from the 
Children’s Chorus of the Henry Street 
Settlement Music School will assist. 
Bob and Ted Maier, sons of Mr. Maier, 
aged five and six, will appear as solo- 
ists, playing a group of songs of which 
they are the composers. 

The first American performance of 
Hindemith’s “We Are Building a City” 
will be sung on Dec. 29 by the chil- 
dren’s chorus, in an English transla- 
tion. It will be repeated on the final 
program. Colored slides will be used 
with the piano performance by Mr. 
Maier of Debussy’s “Le Boite a Jou- 
joux.” 

The second program will be devoted 
to Mozart and will be illustrated by 
slides showing the historical back- 
ground of this composer and his works. 
For Dec. 31 there will be a program of 
“Adventures with Musical Animals.” 


Musical Research Club Sponsors Con- 
cert in Bridgeport 


Bripcerort, Dec. 20.—A_ splendid 
concert was given here recently under 
the auspices of the Musical Research 
Club by Mary Hopple, contralto, the 
Memnon String Quartet and Robert 
Doellner, violinist. Miss Hopple won 
favor in a Handel aria, the aria from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis” and an Ameri- 
can song group. The quartet played 
a Beethoven quartet and a group of 
short pieces artistically. Mr. Doellner, 
its first violinist, scored in solo pieces 
and was also heard as composer of a 
Slumber Song in Miss Hopple’s group, 
played with quartet accompaniment. 
The accompanists were Carl Ober- 
brunner and Mrs. Geo. J. Kish, Jr. 
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Native Orchestral Score and Modern Choral Works Issued 





Carl McKinley’s “Masquerade” Issued in 
Full Score 


One of the most successful orchestral 
works by an American in recent years 
is Carl McKinley’s “Masquerade” (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.), whieh has 
won its way on its merits to perfor- 
mances by many orchestras here and 
at the Bad Homburg festival in Ger- 
many last summer. It is “An Ameri- 
can Rhapsody,” as its subtitle states. 

It is not a preachment in four move- 
ments, as are many dusty affairs that 
have even less life today than when 
they were written, but on the contrary 
a , Mn cheerful outpouring of attrac- 
tive thematic material, which quickens 
and stirs the listener, old and young. 

In the “Tempo di Fox-Trot” section 
Mr. McKinley gives us the feeling of a 
symphonic jazz band as no one else has 
who has undertaken this feat. And to 
his credit it must be recorded that he 
does it without employing a single sax- 
aphone or other jazz band instrument! 

is method is writing for the instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra with 
unusual skill, and obtaining from them 
just the jazz effects desired. 

The whole score is admirably con- 
structed, well balanced, closely knit and 
brilliantly orchestrated. There ought 
to be more works of this type. Perhaps 
then the problem of performances for 
our music would not be so difficult. Mr. 
McKinley’s work made its way to the 
attention of Gabrilowitsch, who played 
it many times last year with his De- 
troit Symphony, also with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia and 
New York. Mr. McKinley led it with 
the Manhattan Symphony in New York 
and with the New England Conserva- 
tory Orchestra in Boston, in which city 
Henry Hadley gave it as guest last 
season with the Boston Symphony. 

To the publisher high praise for 
bringing out this orchestral score. 


Some Interesting Additions to the Witmark 
Choral Library 


Two beautiful anthems by Eric Thi- 
man for mixed voices are issued in the 
Witmark Choral Library—‘“‘As Pants 
the Hart” and “Author of Life Divine.” 
They exemplify the best in English 
sacred choral writing, plus individu- 
ality of expression. Both may be sung 
unaccompanied. 

The same publisher offers us a charm- 
ing bit of part song for mixed voices 
unaccompanied in Miriam Righter’s 
setting of Henry Van Dyke’s “Matins.” 
It floats on its way with exquisite sim- 
plicity. 

Male quartets and choruses will be 
interested in three Italian pieces very 
ably arranged by Pasquale Mondrone. 
They are Carissimi’s famous old “Vit- 
toria mio core” appearing here as “My 
Heart is Victorious,” Caldara’s “Selve 
Amiche” or “O Glade so Friendly,” a 
beautiful slow movement of telling 
ows! and Rossini’s “Moonlight on the 

ater” (Tarantella Napoletana), the 
first two a capella, the last with piano. 
Jane Crawford has provided the En- 
glish text for the Rossini song. 

The Witmark Choral Library, issued 
by the Educational Publications division 


of this firm, is supplying a definite need 
in advancing works of real worth, both 
new and old (the latter in new ver- 
sions) in the fields of concert, school 
and church music. 





Carl McKinley, Whose Orchestral Work ‘“Mas- 
querade” Has Been Published in Full Score 


Technical Mastery Displayed in 
Juon Wind Quintet 


Paul Juon’s Quintet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, Op. 84, has 
all his familiar earmarks. There is a 
great deal of mastery shown in the 
treatment of the instruments, in the 
development of the materials, etc. One 
finds not too much in the way of in- 
teresting invention. Nor does one ex- 
pect it. Juon is a composer of sound 
worth, whom we have known for years 
as far more skilled than exciting. The 
work is issued in an attractive mini- 
ature score edition, published by Rich- 
ard Birnbach, Berlin, in a special series 
called “Birnbach’s Kammermusik-Bibli- 
othek.” 


Bulgarian Violin Music 


The young Bulgarian composer, 
Pantscho Wladigeroff, has done a piece, 
“Im Volkston” (Vienna: Universal 
Edition. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc.), for violin and piano, 
his Op. 7, No. 2. This is supposed to 
be based on popular Bulgarian melo- 
dies, but they are not of the most al- 
luring kind. Harmonically, there are 
some quite advanced touches and the 
violin writing is excellent, almost mak- 
ing one think that the composer is a 
violinist. Who knows? Perhaps that’s 
what he is? 


Hugo Herrmann Writes Striking 
Choruses in Modern Idiom 


There are many in Germany who 
have high hopes for the young modern- 


ist, Hugo Herrmann. His “Siebzehn 
Choretiiden,” Op. 72, “Drei kleine 
Frauenchére” and his “Strassensin- 


gen,” seven unaccompanied choruses 
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for mixed voices (Berlin: Ed. Bote & 
G. Bock. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc.) reveal a full fledged 
choral talent. 

In the seven choral studies, which 
make up two octavo volumes, he has 
set down = settings of various 
poems in all kinds of problematic 
forms. Some are for mixed voices, 
some for alto, tenor and bass, for so- 
prano, alto and tenor, some five part 
mixed, etc. It is unquestionably Herr 
Herrmann’s aim to make choral or- 
ganizations familiar with the kind of 





The Young German Modernist, Hugo Herrmann, 
Whose Choral Music Has Unusual Individuality 


things which they are called upon to 
sing in contemporary choral music. 
The studies are usable both for train- 
ing choruses and as concert pieces. 

The “Three Little Choruses for 
Women’s Voices” are one page bits, 
happily written, to be sung without ac- 
companiment. The second, a setting 
of Goethe’s “Uber allen Gipfeln,” will 
hardly replace standard settings of this 
poem. 

It is in “Strassensingen” that we find 
the best of Herr Herrmann. Here he 
has done a cycle of seven choruses to 
his own texts that are vital. “Street 
Singing” is the English title. Several 
are for five part mixed voices, the 
others for four part. The titles are 
“Ziehharmonika” (Accordion), “Stras- 
sensinger” (Street Singer), “Express 
Song,” “Strassenmadchenruf” (Street 
Girl’s Call)—this a nocturne alla tango- 
fox, so you don’t have to puzzle out 
what kind of a girl it’s about!, “Tan- 
zerbarcarole” (Dancer’ Barcarolle), 
“Taxisong” (they make it one word in 
German) and “Funkburleske” (Radio 
Burlesque), a clever piece ironically 
subtitled “Litany and Cradle Song.” 

Herr Herrmann’s metier is certainly 
the chorus. He writes for it with the 
greatest ease, proving that he thinks 
in choral terms. Though in no sense 
greatly important, his music has fas- 
cination, life and wit. That’s some- 
thing in these over serious days. A. 


Intriguing Music by Erich Korngold 
and Hermann Reutter V 


Erich Korngold puts to his credit a 
Suite for two violins, violoncello and 

iano (Mainz: B. Schott’s Sdéhne. 

ew York: Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc.), the last-named instru- 
ment’s part for the left hand alone. 
Naturally we find the work dedicated to 
the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, for whom a number of composers 
have written. 

It is charming Korngold, this suite, 
a Prelude and Fugue, an exquisite 
Waltz, a Grotesque, and a Lied, which 
should become very pay The 
Rondo-Finale is a capital set of vari- 
ations. What Korngold has man 
to do in writing his piano part for left 
hand alone is remarkable. His treat- 





ment of the strings is, likewise, very 
expert. , 
rom Schott’s we have also two 
works by Hermann Reutter, a young 
German modernist, who, unless we are 
mistaken, will loom large. His “Die 
Passion,” a series of nine inventions 
for the piano, a pe mmatic work on 
the events of Holy Week from the Last 
Supper to Easter Morning, is a stu- 
pendous achievement. This is vital, 
advanced, radically conceived music, 
but all of it informed with a pulse, a 
aa feeling that impresses one at 
rst glance. There is also a “Missa 
Brevis” for contralto voice, violin and 
violoncello, which, like the Passion, is 
an authentic work. From the opening 
Kyrie to the final Agnus Dei, Reutter 
has something to say. These works are 
his Op. 25 and Op. 22, respectively. 
Our modern music societies in America 
should neglect him no longer. He is, 
in our opinion, one of the real men in 
Germany. A. 


e —— Briefer Mention —— e 
For Band 


Valse Fantaisie. By Glinka. Ar- 
ranged by Lee M. Lockhart. Mr. Lock- 
hart thas made a very brilliant and 
effective arrangement of this Russian 
fantasy in triple time. The full score 
4 ~~ ee (Boston: C. C. Birchard 

0. 


Cantatas 


“Washington.” By R. Deane Shure. 
For ‘mixed voices, with solos. A timely 
cantata for George Washington cele- 
brations to a good text by Edward C. 
Potter. Freely conceived, not too dif- 
ficult. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 
“Pervigilium Veneris.” By Frederic 
Austin. For mixed voices and orches- 
tra. An unusual setting of this un- 
known Latin poem by a gifted English 
composer too little known. The English 
translation is Mr. Austin’s own work. 
(London: Novello & Co., Ltd. New 
York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 


“A Choral Fantasia.” By Gustav 
Holst, Op. 51. A somewhat far-fetched 
setting of Robert Bridges’s “Ode to 
Music,” containing, however, several 
striking moments. The setting is for 
soprano solo (or semi-chorus), chorus, 
organ, strings, brass and percussion. 

“The Prison.” Symphony for so- 
prano and bass-baritone soli, chorus 
and orchestra. By Ethel Smyth. For 
admirers of Dame Ethel this preten- 
tious work will exert a marked appeal. 
It has strong lyrical passages to recom- 
mend it. The text is by H. B. Brewster. 
(London: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd.) 

“Waiting for the Kings,” by Bryceson 
Treharne (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.), a Christmas chorus of charm, for 
mixed and male voices, and three-part 
‘women’s voices. 


Songs 


Ada Weigel Powers has an attractive 
setting of a poem entitled “Immor- 
telles,” by Irma Costello (New York: 
Edward Schuberth & Co., Inc.). This 
is a melodious one high voice, dedi- 
cated to Samuel M. Ljungkvist. Miss 
Powers is also known for her setting of 
Walt Whitman’s “The Last Invocation” 
and Bourdillon’s “The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes.” 

“I Heard a Lady Sigh” is an attrac- 
tive song by Harden Church, written in 
old English style. The excellent poem 
is by Leslie Hodgson, who is not only 
an admirable —_ and teacher, but 
a littérateur of fine quality. High and 
low keys are issued. (Boosey) 


For Duet (Soprano and Alto) 


“The Lord’s Prayer.” By Josephine 
Forsyth. This is a well-made arrange- 
ment with organ accompaniment by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft of Miss Forsyth’s 
melodious setting. (Schirmer.) 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Rachmaninoff Plays Before 
Enthusiastic Throng in 
Recital 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 20.—The Boston 
Symphony appeared at the Albee The- 
atre here on Tuesday evening, Dec. 8, 
presenting the Fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven and the “Scheherazade” 
Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff. A large 
audience admired the excellent tonal 
balance of the symphony and the bril- 
liance of the suite. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff returned to In- 
fantry Hall on the evening of Dec. 2 in 
a magnificent recital which featured the 
artist’s own Variations on a Theme of 
Corelli. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Ballades by Grieg, 
Brahms, Liszt and Chopin. The sched- 
uled list terminated with the artist’s 
own F Sharp Minor Prelude, his Ori- 
ental Sketch, and the Spanish Rhap- 
sody of Liszt. Numerous encores fol- 
lowed. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel gave 
a piano recital in the Auditorium of 
the Plantations Club on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 4, for members and guests 
of the club. 


Violinist Assists Chorus 


The University Glee Club, led by 
Berrick Schloss and assisted by Sadah 
Schuhari, violinist, gave its first con- 
cert of the season on the evening of 
Dec. 4 in Memorial Hall. Miss Schu- 
hari, with Alice DeCeves at the piano, 
played Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Son- 


- ata and a number of smaller works 


with much skill. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, the 
Chopin Club presented Gina Pinnera, 
soprano, and the Amati String Quar- 
tet (Benjamin Premack, first violin, 
Grace Pierpont, second violin, Hazel 
Foster Hadfield, viola, and Barbara 
Smith, ’cello) in a musicale at Church- 
ill House. Mme. Pinnera was ably ac- 
companied by George Faulkner. The 
quartet played works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Rubinstein. 

Rata Present gave a piano recital in 
Memorial Hall on the evening of Dec. 
9 under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs. 
The artist prefaced her numbers with 
brief descriptive talks on the periods 
represented and the thematic material. 

The Providence Community Concert 
Association, in the second event in its 
series on Nov. 24, presented Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, and Robert Goldsand, 
pianist. The more than 3000 members 
of the association will hear Lily Pons 
on Dec. 22 and Lawrence Tibbett on 
March 15. ARLAN COOLIDGE 





Boston, Dec. 20.—The Libretto, of- 
ficial publication of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs, will be pub- 
lished as a quarterly beginning with 
the December issue. Mary G. Reed is 
the new editor. 





INTERNATIONALLY 
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OMAHA DEDICATES JOSLYN MEMORIAL 


Italian Soprano Joins v 
Faculty of Community 
Centre Conservatory 








G. Fiouetod, Mexico 


Malda Fani, Italian Soprano, a New Member of 
the Community Centre Conservatory Faculty 


Malda Fani, who has appeared with 
brilliant success in the leading opera 
houses of Italy, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the voice faculty 
of the Community Centre Conservatory 
in New York. 

The soprano was born in Rome, 
studied with Battistini, and graduated 
from the Conservatory there. She made 
her operatic debut as Tosca at the 
Costanzi in Rome, and later appeared 
in Naples, Florence, at La Scala in 
Milan, and on the Riviera. A tour in 
Mexico preceded her arrival in this 
country. 





Jacobi Setting of Sabbath Evening 
Service Heard at Temple Emanu-E]l 


The first performance of a new mu- 
sical setting of the Sabbath evening 
service by Frederick Jacobi was given 
at Temple Emanu-E] on the evening of 
Dec. 4. Lazare Saminsky conducted the 
Temple choir, assisted by Moses Ru- 
dinov, cantor of the institution. The 
work, including eight numbers, was 
composed by Mr. Jacobi in Switzer- 
land in 1930. Interesting modal har- 
monies are a feature of the composi- 
tion, which abounds in fine contra- 
puntal writing and was effectively 
performed. 





Martha Baird Is Soloist with Boston 
Chamber Orchestra in Fitchburg 


FitcHBurG, Mass., Dec. 20.—Martha 
Baird, pianist, was enthusiastically wel- 
comed as soloist with the Boston Cham- 
ber Orchestra, under Nicolas Slonim- 
sky, in a concert given here on Dec. 1, 
under the auspices of the local Smith 
College Club. Miss Baird played the 
solo part in Haydn’s Concerto in D Ma- 
jor with much charm and poise, and 
later gave a group of solo numbers by 
Chopin. 





RENOWNED 




















Littau Leads Wheaton 
Transcription in 
First Concert 


OmaHa, Dec. 20.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony, Joseph Littau, conductor, with 
the first formal concert of its eighth 
season on the evening of Dec. 1, dedi- 
cated the Joslyn Memorial Auditorium. 
The assisting artist was Francis Nash, 
pianist, a native of Omaha. The same 
program was repeated on the after- 
noon of Dec. 2. All the concerts this 
season will be given in pairs. 

The program was built by Mr. Lit- 
tau to reflect the dignity of the beauti- 
ful new building. The structure, 
which is a modern example of the 
Greek style in architecture, has a pa- 
latial court surrounded with fern gar- 
dens, beautiful fountains and art works. 


Donor of the Building Honored 


In the absence of J. M. Harding, 
president of the Orchestra Association, 
Walter Pierpoint, secretary, made an 
address in which he lauded the work 
of Mr. Littau, praised the “vision and 
courage” of Mrs. Sarah Joslyn in giv- 
ing to Omaha the Joslyn Memorial 
Building and the work of Mrs. L. F. 
Crofoot, financial director and vice- 
president of the association. The 
capacity audience stood in tribute to 
Mrs. Joslyn. 

When Mr. Littau ,took his place, the 
orchestra and audience rose and greet- 
ed him with spontaneous applause. 

A feature of the concert was the 
first performance of a new orchestral 
transcription of the Fugue in C minor, 
from Bach’s “Musical Offering,” by 
Eliot B. Wheaton of New York. Mr. 
Littau brought out the subject matter 
very clearly. The melody, first heard 
in the violas, is taken up by the other 
strings, the theme being developed by 
the various choirs of the orchestra in 
a contrapuntal structure like that of a 
great cathedral. The brass dominates 
in the glorious climax. The work was 
warmly received. 

The Bacchanale from “Tannhduser” 
received a spirited reading. <A girls’ 
group from Central High School, 
under the leadership of Carol Marhoff 
Pitts, sang the choral portions. 


Soloist in Chopin Work 


Miss Nash’s playing of Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto displayed an unusually 
broad grasp of her art. Surmounting 
all difficulties with ease, the artist dis- 
played fine technical equipment. Miss 
Nash received an ovation, many flowers 
and recalls. 

The Franck Symphony was played 
with warm tonal coloring. Mr. Littau 
read the work with a deep under- 
standing of its content. The closing 
number, the March from “Coq d’Or” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, was a fitting climax. 
At no time in the history of the Omaha 
Symphony has the ensemble been so 
beautifully balanced nor the tonal qual- 
ity so satisfactory. 

The conductor received generous and 
prolonged applause, which he shared 
with the orchestra. 


Szigeti Gives Recital 


The second concert in the Tuesday 
Musical Club’s series was given by 
Joseph Szigeti in the Joslyn Memorial 
on the evening of Dec. 9. 


Mrs. A. D. Dunn, president, in a talk 
preceding the program, said that the 
Tuesday Musical Club, in accepting 
Mrs. Joslyn’s invitation to give its pro- 
grams in the Memorial, would always 
present concerts on a par with the high 
ideals which inspired the erection of 
the building. 

Mr. Szigeti was greeted with warm 
applause; this was his third concert 
appearance in Omaha. His playing 
showed complete mastery of his instru- 
ment, and his_ interpretations of 
Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor, Ysaye’s 
Sonata in G Minor for violin alone, 
Debussy’s Sonata in G Minor, a Largo 
by Veracini, a Rondo by Mozart-Kreis- 
ler, the “Invocation” from the “Fire 
Bird” by Stravinsky-Grunes and a 
Spanish Dance by deFalla-Kreisler, 
revealed understanding of the music. 
Nikita De Magaloff gave fine support 
at the piano. 

The Elks Apollo Club of sixty male 
singers, under N. J. Logan, with C., 
Roger Hicks as accompanist, gave its 
ninth annual mid-winter concert in the 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium on 
the evening of Dec. 8. Mr. Logan has 
brought the organization to a high 
standard of musicianship and gave ar- 
tistic performances. Leroy J. Ma- 
guire, baritone, and Harold Graham, 
tenor, were the soloists. 

The Omaha Women’s College Club 
presented Margaret Graham Ames, so- 
prano, in an all-American lecture-re- 
cital on the afternoon of Dec. 9, in the 
College Club Auditorium. Songs by 
Curran, Ware, Bond, Fay Foster, 
Beach, Bauer, Cadman, Guion, Wood- 
man, Kramer, Watts, Spross, Hors- 
man, Homer, Reddick, Chadwick, Buck 
and Rogers were presented. Ruby 
Rankin supplied artistic accompani- 
ments. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 
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CLEVELAND FORMS 
MUSICAL SOCIETY 


Promotion of Interest in 
Amateur Performance 


to Be Stressed 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The Cleveland 
Society for the Advancement of Music 
has been formed by a number of lead- 
ing musicians of this city. The im- 
petus for the organization came from 
an address delivered before members 
of the Musicians’ Club by a prominent 
business man of the city, urging local 
artists to form a body, the aim of 
which would be to encourage active 
amateur participation in the making 
of music. 

The cooperation of the Women Music 
Teachers’ Club was enlisted. As the 
result of a series of conferences, a 
general committee including seventy 
leading citizens, musicians and others, 
was formed. Three active committees 
were organized, the Ways and Means, 
the Membership and the Publicity- 
Program groups. The officers elected 
were: William Wheeler, president: 
Mrs. T. Wingate Todd, vice-president; 
W. H. Kingsley, treasurer, and Clar- 
ence S. Metcalf, secretary. 

Since the society has no endowment, 
the funds for its maintenance are de- 
rived from three classes of member- 
ships, active, sustaining and life, with 
contributions of three, five and twenty- 
five dollars, respectively. 





Civic Broadcasts Planned 


It is planned to use every available 
method of a dignified sort to interest 
Cleveland citizens in the program of 
the society. Station WHK has offered 
its facilities in sponsoring a series of 
Sunday afternoon programs. The best 
professional and amateur talent in the 
city is to be presented in these pro- 
grams, with short supplementary talks 
on the aims of the society. Talks to 
Parent-Teacher associations and other 
groups are planned, and it is hoped to 
enlist the cooperation of churches, 
clubs and similar organizations. 

The specific aims of the society are 
to stimulate interest in music in the 
home, organize church and community 
music clubs, serve as an information 
bureau to put new Cleveland residents 
in touch with already existing organi- 
zations to their mutual benefit, and to 
salvage the talent and training of the 
hundreds of boys and girls annually 
graduating from public, private and 
parochial schools, who to a regrettably 
large extent lose their interest in 
music on graduation. 





Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, will open 
his American tour on Jan. 14 with an 
appearance at the White House, where 
he has been invited to play before 
President and Mrs. Hoover. 
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BALTIMORE HAILS ART OF WIGMAN 





William Wheeler, President of the 


Tenor, 
Cleveland Society for the Advancement of 
Music 





LOUISVILLE HEARS 
CONCERT NOTABLES 


Tibbett and Ruth Breton 
Give Recitals — Local 
Orchestra Plays 


LOUISVILLE, Dec.,20.—Lawrence Tib- 
bett was presented on Nov. 27 in the 
Artist Series by J. H. Thuman at the 
Memorial Auditorium. His program 
included works by Arne-Endicott, Do- 
naudy, Vuillermoz, Loewe, Marx, Mas- 
senet, Berners, Burleigh, Dunhill, Elea- 
nor Remick Warren and Louise Snod- 
grass. He was recalled fifteen times 
and sang eight encores. Stewart Wille, 
accompanist, played several piano solos. 

The Y. M. C. A. Little Symphony or- 
chestra, led by Ruth von Buest, gave a 
concert on Dec. 1. A feature was the 
playing by a string quartet composed 
of Ruth Anderson, Verna Schneider, 
Miss von Buest and Bergmann Letzler. 

Ruth Breton was presented in a de- 
lightful recital on the night of Nov. 4 
by the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club. Betty Baker was the accom- 
panist. 

The Louisville Chorus, Frederic A. 
Cowles, conductor, gave its regular 
concert in the Columbia Auditorium on 
Nov. 26, with much success. Violin so- 
los were played by Mary Ernest Poore, 
with Leland Brock at the piano. Ellen 
Gardner was the club accompanist. 


KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 


Otto Klemperer, the conductor, has 
composed an opera, “Das Ziel” (“The 
Goal”), which is scheduled to have its 
first performance this season at the 
Hamburg Stadttheater. 
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Conservatory Forces Heard 
—Recitals by Bauer 
and Tibbett 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.—A thrilling re- 
cital of dance interpretations was given 
at the Lyric by Mary Wigman on the 
evening of Dec. 9. Absorbed attention 
was given by the large audience. Hanns 
Hastings, pianist, and Gretl Curth, 
percussion, provided an effective musi- 
cal background. 

Harold Bauer gave the most recent 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory. 
Seldom has the local public been so en- 
tranced. The artist seemed inspired 
and played with unusual emotional 
power. After the program there were 
demonstrations of approval which were 
answered by additional encores and 
numerous recalls. 

Lawrence Tibbett appeared at the 
Lyric on the evening of Dec. 11 in a 
recital under the auspices of the Al- 
baugh Bureau. Music-lovers were there 
in abundance and after the artist’s fine 
singing of the scheduled numbers called 
for many extras. 


Conservatory Orchestra Appears 


The first concert by the Conservatory 
Orchestra was given at the Peabody 
Conservatory on Dec. 10, with Gustav 
Strube conducting. Betty Troth, piano, 
Fred Cramer, flute, Charles Abato, 
oboe, and Charles Rogers, trumpet, as- 
sisted the string orchestra in the play- 
ing of Bach’s second Brandenburg Con- 
certo. Katherine Lippert, pianist, was 
the soloist in the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo. Jean Benge, soprano, sang an 
aria by Mozart and the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca” with smooth vocal style. 
The orchestra played the Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 7 and Liszt’s “Les Préludes”’ 
with precision and well-blended tonal 
effects. 

Duncan McKenzie was the guest 
speaker of the local chapter of the 
National Association of Organists at 
the meeting held in Brown Memorial 
Church on Dec. 10. He discussed “Pres- 
ent-Day English Composers and Their 
Church Music.” Illustrations were sung 
by various church choirs. Harriet 
Zell Colston, soprano, with Frank Bibb, 
pianist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, pre- 
sented a program at the University 
Club on Dec. 10. Esther Dale, soprano, 
gave the first of the series of Sunday 
afternoon programs at the Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea. The 
singer’s charm and vocal ability made 
a most favorable impression. Marion 
Kahn was the accompanist. 

Charles H. Bochau, of the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty, gave a concert 
of his compositions on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 6, in the Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium. Works for chorus, violin 
and ’cello, and string and flute ensem- 
ble, as well as songs, emphasized the 
excellent musical craftsmanship of the 
composer. 


Yuletide Fete Held 


A “Yuletide Feast and Revelry at 
Ye Ethelred” was presented by the 
Baltimore Music Club at Cadoa Hall 
on Dec. 12 for its members and guests. 
Among those participating were Mrs. 
Martin Garrett, president of the club, 
as Grand Lady; Eugene Martenet, as 
Lord of the Manor; Louise Criblet, as 
the Pilgrim Monk, and Louise Welch, 
as Lord of Misrule. This was a de- 
lightful event, for which the various 
committees and contributing members 
are to be praised. 


The Baltimore Music Club gave a 
program of interesting compositions, 
presented by club artists on the after- 
noon of Dec. 5 at the Emerson Hotel. 
Helen Stokes, winner of 1931 National 
Federation contest and the National 
Opera Contest, presented a brace of 
operatic arias and songs. The soprano 
was assisted by Mrs. George Castelle 
at the piano. Nils Falkman, tenor, 
sang Swedish songs and classics. Frank 
Bibb was the tenor’s accompanist. 
Sarah Stulman, pianist, and Amanda 
Randsell Harman, violinist, with Eliza- 
beth Rowland Davis as accompanist, 
contributed to the program. Preced- 
ing the recital, Thomas L. Gibson, 
supervisor of music of the Maryland 
Department of Education, addressed 
the club members on “Music, the Uni- 
versal Human Need.” 

The College Chapel Choir of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, appeared 
at the. War Memorial Hall on Dec. 2 
in an impressive concert of religious 
compositions. The choir is conducted 
by Ellis E. Snyder. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard in a re- 
cital at the Lyric on Dec. 2. The re- 
cital was one of the series booked by 
Mrs. Wilson Greene. A record audi- 
ence demanded encore upon encore. 
Carl Lamson was at the piano. 

Benno Rabinof, violinist, with Berthe 
Rich at the piano, gave the sev- 
enth Peabody recital on Dec. 4. The 
program included the unaccompanied 
Sonata by the late Eugene Ysaye, 
which was played in memory of the 
composer. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Margaret Anderton Gives Talk before 
Piano Teachers’ Congress 


Margaret Anderton, well-known 
pianist and teacher, and associate 
editor of The Musician, gave a talk 
before the Piano Teachers’ Congress 
in the Carl Fischer Auditorium on the 
morning of Dec. 3. Miss Anderton dis- 
cussed the problem of the adult who is 
beginning the study of piano, and 
demonstrated her methods in teaching 
an adult piano class of 106 members. 

Miss Anderton is giving her fourth 
season of lecture-lessons in Boston 
under the University Extension De- 
partment of the State of Massachu- 
setts. These are given in three series, 
designed for advanced pianists and 
teachers, for intermediate students 
and beginners, respectively. 





The new symphony orchestra of Ilion, 
N. Y., composed largely of local mu- 
sicians, is rehearsing in the Municipal 
Building in that town. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
COVER WIDE FIELD 


Symphony and Choral Lists 
Presented — Many 
Recitals Heard 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Ebba Sundstrom, 
conductor, offered an all-American pro- 
gram for its second concert of the sea- 
son in the Goodman Theatre on Dec. 
14. The program listed George W. 
Chadwick’s Symphony No. 3, in F 
Major; the first Chicago performance 
of Henry Dike Sleeper’s Larghetto, to 
which the composer acknowledged the 
applause; MacDowell’s A Minor Piano 
Concerto, ably interpreted by Margaret 
Farr; Four Modern Dances by Eleanor 
Everest Freer, rhythmically sprightly 
and cleverly orchestrated works in a 
pleasing modern idiom; and two Indian 
War Dances by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton. The audience was large and ap- 
preciative of the efforts of Miss Sund- 
strom and her. musicians. 

The Chicago Singverein opened its 
twenty-second season with a concert at 
Orchestra Hall under the baton of Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager on Dec. 7. The pro- 
gram included two movements from an 
unfamiliar Mass in B Flat by Schu- 
bert and Bach’s “Kaffee Kantate.” 
Emil Eck played two.groups of flute 
solos. 

Nina Koshetz, soprano, assisted by 
Gabriel Leonoff, tenor, and Vladimir 
Dubinsky, baritone, gave the program 
at the Kinsolving Musical Morning at 
the Blackstone Hotel on Dec. 10. 

One of the most successful debut re- 
citals of the season was that of Louise 
Bernhardt, mezzo-contralto, a new 
member of the Civic Opera. Miss 
Bernhardt is gifted with a voice of 
splendid range, great power and ap- 
pealing quality. Her interpretive 
abilities were admirably evident 
throughout a well-chosen program of 
unhackneyed songs by many composers. 
Not the least of her attractions for the 
public is a striking stage presence. 
Isaac Van Grove was an accompanist 
extraordinary. 


Oberndorfer Opera Presented 


The Chicago chapter of Pro-Musica 
offered a presentation in concert form 
of Marx Oberndorfer’s opera, “Rose- 
anne,” in Curtiss Hall on Dec. 11. The 
vocal parts were taken by Helen 
Protheroe, soprano, and Frank Brant- 
ley, baritone, with the composer acting 
as narrator at the piano. 


Recent recitals have been given by 
John McCormack, in the Civic Opera 
House on Dec. 6; Ruggiero Ricci, in 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 13; Carola 
Goya, dancer, in the Civic Theatre on 
Dec. 6; Caio de Vermond, bass, and 
Leon Rosenbloom, pianist, in the Play- 
house on Dec. 6; Bogia Horska, diseuse, 
on Dec. 6; and the Russian Symphonic 





Women Faint in Baltimore 
as Tibbett Sings 


ALTIMORE, Dec. 12.—As 

Lawrence Tibbett finished 
singing “The Cuban Love Song” 
at a ball given in aid of relief 
work here recently, two hundred 
women tore themselves from their 
escorts and scrambled over chairs 
and tables in an effort to reach 
him, seeking to clutch his hands 
and clothes. Mr. Tibbett escaped 
with some difficulty, aided by the 
police. Six women are reported 
to have fainted. 








Choir, on Dec. 13, both in the Stude- 
baker Theatre. 

Bomar Cramer, young American 
panist, won favorable critica: comment 
for his brilliant technique and genuine 
musical individuality in a recital at 
the Playhouse on Dec. 18. David Moll, 
young Chicago violinist, disclosed an 
unusually fine talent in a recital at 
Kimball Hall on Dec. 6. 

The Amy Neill String Quartet ap- 
peared before a large audience in Kim- 
ball Hall on Dec. 1, playing with beau- 
tiful tone and much finesse a program 
consisting of works by Szymanowski, 
Rieti and Beethoven. 

Other chamber music concerts were 
given by the Swastika Quartet, which 
made a successful debut at Kimball 
Hall on Dec. 11; the Joseffer String 
Quartet at the Cordon Club on Dec. 
13, and the Chicago String Quartet at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club on Dec. 13. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


To Aid Musicians 


(Continued from page 3) 


It is expected to open the drive for 
funds in the first week of January 
Mr. Damrosch said. 

The general committee for the cam- 
paign includes members of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, the New York 
Oratorio Society, the Schola Cantorum, 
the Bohemians, the Juilliard Founda- 
tion and other groups. 

The committee to investigate cases 
is headed by Mrs. William McFarland. 
Albert Spalding is advisory chairman, 
and other members will be appointed. 

Well known music-lovers who are 
helping in the work are: 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
ae B. Casserly, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mme. 

olanda Méré-Irion, Mrs. Gilbert Montague, Mrs. 
Ernest Schelling, Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Ernest Schelling; 
Corr mding Secretary, Mrs. Frederick Stein- 
way; Acting Secretary, Albert P. Loening. 

Advisory Board: Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
Fritz Kreisler, Ignace Paderewski, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Mrs. August Belmont, Cornelius Bliss, 
Clarence Mackay and Frank Polk. 

Press Committee: Richard Aldrich, chairman; 
Publicity Committee, Samuel Chotzinoff, chair- 


man; — Committee, Lily Polk, chairman; 
Choir Committee, Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, chair- 











man; Committee on Music in Hospitals, Francis 
Rogers, chairman; Entertainment Committee, Mrs. 
Chester Burden, chairman; Musicians’ Foundation 
Committee, Sigmund Herzog, chairman. 
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PLAN ORCHESTRA 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


Volpe Leads Two. Concerts 
by New Ensemble of 
Local Players 


Kansas City, Dec. 20.—With a view 
to establishing a permanent orchestra 
in Kansas City, two “demonstration” 
civic concerts were given in the Con- 
vention Hall on the evenings of Dec. 
17 and 18 by eighty-eight members of 
the Kansas City Musicians’ Associa- 
tion, under Arnold Volpe, conductor of 
the Miami Symphony, who is here on a 
leave of absence. The project was spon- 
sored by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and was the result of the wish 
of local music-lovers to have a resident 
musical organization to take the place 
of the Kansas City Little Symphony, 
which was disbanded several years ago. 

Mr. Volpe, who was a pupil of Auer 
at the Petrograd Conservatory, founded 
the Young Men’s Symphony in New 
York in 1902 and conducted it for sev- 
enteen years and was also conductor of 
the Stadium Concerts in New York 
during their first two seasons. He was 
director of the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory for three years. 

The interest of local clubs and other 
organizations had been enlisted in the 
concerts. Heads of these groups re- 
cently met at a luncheon organized by 
the Chamber of Commerce and pledged 
their support to the venture. W. M. 
Symon, manager of the Convention Bu- 
reau, presided, and Martha Ryan 
Thompson, who is in charge of the 
ticket sale, reported that all the boxes 
had been disposed of for both con- 
certs. General admission prices at the 
remarkably low scale of ten to fifty 
cents were responsible in attracting 
many listeners to both events. 





Concerts Successfully Given 


The concerts were marked by genu- 
ine artistic success. Mr. Volpe had 
chosen programs of distincton and solid 
substance, which were played with a 
finesse which was highly gratifying to 
listeners. The first included the “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Symphonie Pathetique,” the Prelude 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan” and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. 

A fanfare especially written for the 
occasion by H. O. Wheeler was led by 
the concertmaster, Jacques Blumberg. 
Audiences estimated at 9000 cheered 
both concerts. Charles Horner, presi- 
dent of the Horner Conservatory, who 
spoke during the intermission, thanked 
Mr. Volpe, the orchestra and its patrons 
for making the concerts possible. 


As a result of daily rehearsals held 
over a period of time by the conductor, 
the fine orchestral material which the 
city possesses was revealed to the best 
advantage. The playing of the or- 
chestra had commendable tonal quali- 
ties, and the men showed a ready re- 
sponse to Mr. Volpe’s leadership. 

The second concert brought hearings 
of Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Dvor- 
ak’s “New World” Symphony, Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Ba- 
sil Kibalchich, conductor, sang five pro- 
grams on as many days for the public 
school children, in Ivanhoe Temple, 
Dec. 1 to 7. 

The second in the series of sonata 
recitals by Lucille Vogel-Cole and Car- 
roll Cole was given. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Louise Arnoux to Open 
Transcontinental Tour 
With New York Recital 








Louise Arnoux, Singer of Ballads of Various 
Lands, Who Is Making an Extensive Concert 
Tour 


Louise Arnoux, well known for her 
interpretations of ballads of various 
lands, will give her annual New York 
recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on Jan. 
5. Immediately thereafter she will 
leave for a transcontinental tour. Miss 
Arnoux recently gave a program for 
the Alliance Francaise at the Woman’s 
Club in Montclair, N. J. The novel 
program showed the various transitions 
of “Old Robin Gray,” a well-known 
Scottish ballad, including the transla- 
tion into French \ verse by Florian. 


Elisabeth Schumann and Carl Alwin 
Sail, Will Return Next Season 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, and 
her husband, Carl Alwin, pianist and 
conductor, sailed on the Deutschland 
on Dec. 9 for Europe, where Mme. 
Schumann will fill engagements in 
Paris, London, Germany and Austria. 
Professor Alwin will resume his con- 
ducting at the Vienna State Opera. 
He will also conduct the London Sym- 
phony on April 3 in the Albert Hall. 

Both artists will return to America 
next season. 


r— CARLTON 


GAULD 


BASSO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 








Press Comments on His Debut 





“. . . displayed a voice la and easy 
and his ehatactariansien of spouse of 
sieglinde was vivid.""—N. Y. Hvening 


Post. 





“With steady unforced tone and more 
than a hint of dramatic action. 

» + « Wolee of operatic <a, 
warm and encompassing easily the 
demanded.""—N. Y. Times. 





“One of the best delineators of the role. 
His voice is a large one ~ eH 
texture. He has indubitable talent as 
an actor.’’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





“A Lom re! —a to cable. vole an 
displayed a large and a e voice 
a talent for the stage. a Bun. 
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Foster Miller Scores 
in “Fortune Teller” 
Given in Montclair 








Champlain 

Foster Miller, Bass-Baritone, Who Sang the 
Part of Sandor in the Montclair Operetta Club’s 
Production of “The Fortune Teller” Recently 


As Sandor in the Montclair Operetta 
Club’s presentation of Victor Herbert’s 
“The Fortune Teller,” Foster Miller, 
bass-baritone, scored a success with 
public and press on Nov. 26, 27 and 28. 

Mr. Miller, who is an artist pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, has previously 
been heard in the Little Theatre Opera 
Company of New York, the Cleveland 
Stadium Opera, and in concert and 
oratorio engagements through the Mid- 
dle West. 

Among his recent engagements were 
appearances as soloist with the Sorosis 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, with the 
Long Island D. A. R. Society at the 
Hotel Bossert, and with the Metropoli- 
tan Girl’s Glee Club. He is soloist at 
the Flatbush Congregational Church 
and at the B’nai Jeseurun Synagogue 
in Newark. 





Charmburys Entertain at Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Charmbury en- 
tertained at their Sherman Square stu- 
dios with a musicale and tea on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 13. Mr. Charmbury 
presented two of his artist pupils, So- 

hie Fisher, of Brooklyn, and Rose Mil- 
er, of Paterson, N. J. Miss Fisher 
played the Mozart Rondo in D Major 
and pieces by Grieg and Rachmaninoff, 
and Miss Miller was heard in Moszkow- 
ski’s “Etincelles” and Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio Brillant. 





Pupi! of Carlos Sanchez Heard 
In New York 


Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, who 
made her New York debut in recital in 
the Town Hall on Dee. 12, is a pupil 
of Carlos Sanchez, of New York. Miss 
Hawkins, winner of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation Prize, 
was successfully presented under the 
auspices of that organization. 





Louise Mercer Lectures Over Radio 


Louise Mercer, artist pupil of Ernesto 
Bertimen, New York pianist and teacher, 
has been giving a series of radio lec- 
tures on the development of the modern 
one since the time of the harpsichord, 

rom Memphis, Tenn., every Sunday 
afternoon. 


Adam Kuryllo Is Soloist at Stamford 

STAMFORD, Dec. 20.—Adam Kuryllo, 
violinist, was the soloist at an exhibition, 
“America’s Making,” displaying the 
arts and crafts of ten nations, which 
was held in the auditorium of the Bur- 
dick High School recently. 
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New York College of Music Students 
Heard in Concert 


Students of the New York College 
of Music were heard in an excellent 
program in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. Soloists 
were: Jeanne Schwartz, Hannah Lef- 
kowitz and Thalia Cavadias, pianists; 
Elizabeth Blewitt, harpist; Gladys 
Haverty, Masha Hackel and Winifred 
Welton, sopranos; Frederick Dvonch, 
violinist. 

In honor of Theodore John, who was 
a member of the faculty for twenty-five 
years, August Fraemcke, co-director 
with Carl Hein, made an address, and 
a violin ensemble, John Bonanni, solo- 
ist, played Handel’s Largo. 

The program opened with a Haydn 
Quartet, played by Nathan Koblick, 
Frederick Dvonch, Bernhard Eidam 
and Peter Nagel. 





Emilio Roxas Gives Reception for the 
Martinellis 


Emilio Roxas, vocal teacher and op- 
eratic coach, entertained at an informal 
reception in his Steinway Hall studio 
on the afternoon of Dec. 13, in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli. The 
Metropolitan Opera tenor has coached 
for many years with Mr. Roxas. 

The guests included many persons 
prominent in musical and social circles. 





Dr. Hans Weisse to Lecture at Mannes 
School 


The David Mannes Music School has 
announced two series of lectures in 
English by the noted Viennese com- 
poser and teacher, Dr. Hans Weisse, 
who came to America early this season 
to teach composition at the school. Dr. 
Weisse, pupil and disciple of Dr. Hein- 
rich Schenker, will give a first series 
of five talks for teachers on “The Con- 
flict Between Music Theory and Com- 
position.” These will take place on 
successive Tuesday evenings at 8:30, 
beginning Jan. 19. 

The second course of five lectures is 
for students, on Tuesdays at 4 p. m., 
cepenes March 1. The subject is 
“The Spirit of Performance.” Both 
series are open at a nominal charge to 
teachers and students outside the school. 

During the two weeks’ interval which 
separates the two series, Dr. Weisse 
will make a Mid-western lecture tour. 





Studio Broadcasts Continue 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berit- 
men presented their pupils in another 
radio musicale over .station WABC on 
Dec. 3. Hazel Arth, winner of the 
second Atwater Kent radio contest, was 
the singer, and Mercedes Soler, young 
Cuban pianist, played piano solos. Mr. 
La Forge was at the piano for Miss 
Arth, who sang expressively. Miss 
Soler gave two groups of Spanish works 
with fire and ample technique. Mr. 
La Forge’s accompaniments were de- 
lightful. 

Harold Haugh, pupil of Mr. La 
Forge, was the tenor soloist in a per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” at the 
Union Seminary on Dec. 8. 

Mr. La Forge and Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, presented the weekly 
broadcast on Dec. 10. Mr. La Forge 
played solos as well as the accompani- 
ments. Mr. van Hoesen gave the air 
premiere of Mr. La Forge’s “Sailors,” 
a new composition which is still in 
manuscript. 





Pupils of Florence Turner-Maley 
Presented 


A number of artist pupils of Flor- 
ence Turner-Maley have been heard in 
recent engagements. Thomas Chase, 
tenor, was the soloist in an “Italian 
Night” program given by the Knights 
of Columbus at Ozone Park, L. I. Ken- 
nedy Dayton, baritone, is a member of 


the Cornell University Glee Club. 
Mimma Rankin, soprano, sang Scottish 
songs at the banquet of the Printing 
Estimators’ Club at the Waldorf on 
Nov. 16. 

John Patrick, bass, has been engaged 
by John Bland for the choir of Calvary 

piscopal Church, New York. Mr. 
Patrick gave his fourth annual song 
recital on Nov. 29 at the Prospect Park 

. M. C. A. in Brooklyn. Jack Fago, 
baritone, and John Scioetino, tenor, are 
engaged for the new Gershwin operet- 
ta, “Of Thee I Sing,” which was sched- 
uled to open a New York run in Christ- 
mas week. 

Marguerite Rossignol, soprano, sang 
at a reception given by Mrs. Louise 
Lancaster at her residence in New 
York on Dec. 6, including in the pro- 

ram three groups of songs by Mrs. 

urner-Maley, who played the accom- 
paniments. 

Miss Rossignol, John Patrick and 
Michael Romano, tenor, gave the pro- 
gram at a musicale given by Caroline 
List in the Turner-Maley Studios in 
Steinway Hall on Dec. 12. Mrs. Moina 
Rossignol and Mrs. Turner-Maley 
assisted Miss List in receiving the 
guests. 


Jonas Artist Pupil Heard in Japan; 
Assistant Gives Lecture-Recital 


Mrs. Florence Huebner-Kajiyama, an 
artist pupil of Alberto Jonas, appeared 
recently as soloist with the Symphony 
Orchestra of Tokio, Japan, playing the 
Grieg Concerto, and scoring a great 
success. She was immediately re-en- 
gaged for another concert this season. 

Erl Beatty, one of Mr. Jonds’s as- 
sistants in Philadelphia, gave the first 
of five lecture-recitals recently. 

It was devoted to the epoch of Bach 
and of Handel and was well received 
by public and press. Mr. Beatty was 
assisted by Philadelphia artists. 








Scholarship Offered by Diller-Quaile 
School 


Auditions were to be held from four to 
six o’clock on Monday, Dec. 21, at the 
Diller-Quaile School of Music, 49 East 
Ninety-first Street, for a competition 
piano scholarship which is being of- 
fered by the school in its preparatory 
department. Applicants between the 
ages of eight and twelve were to be 
eligible, it is announced. 





Scandinavian Musicale Given at Roerich 
Museum 


A musicale was given on Dec. 11 at 
the Roerich Museum under the aus- 
pices of the Scandinavian Roerich As- 
sociation, Charlotte Lund, president. 
The program was given by Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Mme. Lund and Mme. 
Desaddler, sopranos; Laurent Som- 
mers, violinist, accompanied by Miss 
Estes, and Conrad Forsberg, pianist. 
Only Scandinavian composers were pre- 
sented, including Grieg, Sibelius, Palm- 
gren, Kjerulf and Lange-Miiller. The 
program was received with great en- 
thusiasm by a capacity audience. 





Century Theatre Club Gives Program 
Under Direction of Mme. Dambmann 


The Century Theatre Club presented 
an interesting program of music and 
drama on Nov. 27, under the direction 
of Mme. Emma Dambmann. The 
Dramatic Guild of the club was seen in 
a skit entitled “Farce” and the quarrel 
scene from “The School for Scandal.” 
The music was ably furnished by Mme. 
Dambmann’s artist pupil, Veve Deak 
Phelps, who sang two groups of songs. 





Solon Alberti Artists in Recitals 


Nita Alberti, soprano, was heard in 
a recital at the Central Christian 
Church, New York, on Dec. 16, with 
Solon Alberti at the piano. At the 


end of her program, Mme. Alberti sang 
a group of Mr. Alberti’s songs. 
Ruth Divine, soprano, gave a recital 
4 a Mount Vernon High Schcool on 
ec. 3. 


Becker Pupils Heard in Cleveland 


Alma Schirmer and Elvin Schmidt, 
duo-pianists, who are pupils of Gustav 

ecker, New York teacher, were solo- 
ists in a recent concert of the Bach 
Chorus of Cleveland, winning decided 
success, 








In Boston Studios. 


PIM 





Boston, Dec. 20.—Dora Brand, con- 
tralto, artist pupil of Alice Bates Rice, 
sang German, American and Scotch 
songs at her recital in the University 
Club on Dec. 10. Linda Ekman Liffler 
was the accompanist. 

. * * 

The combined choirs of the Second 
Church in Dorchester and All Souls 
Church, Lowell, Margaret Reade Mar- 
tin, organist; Harold Schwab, pianist, 
and Henry Jackson Warren, conductor, 
gave a choral vesper service in the lat- 
ter church, in Lowell, on Sunday even- 
ing, Dec. 13, which was keenly appre- 
ciated by the large assembly. A mis- 
cellaneous program, which included a 
Christmas cantata, Mabel Daniels’s 
“Exultate Deo” and carols was credita- 
bly performed. The same program was 
repeated at the Second Church in Dor- 
chester in Dec, 20. 

The All Souls choir, Henry Jackson 
Warren, director, and Mr. Schwab, or- 
ganist, are heard frequently on Sunday 
afternoons during the Unitarian Hour 
over station WBZA. 


*- * *# 


A concert was given by the New 
England Conservatory Orchestra, Wal- 
lace Goodrich, conductor, assisted by 
the choral class of the division of 
school music, Francis Findlay, super- 
visor, in Jordan Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 11. Mr. Findlay presented choruses 
by Cui, Cornelius and Grieg. Harry 
Dickson was violin soloist in Chausson’s 
“Poéme.” The orchestra played 
“Noel” from Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Sketches”; the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon”; Rubin Goldmark’s “Call of 
the Plains,” and Victor Herbert’s 
“Trish” Rhapsody. 

* * * 

Eight new trustees have been elected 
to the board of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Ralph L. Flanders, 
general manager, on Dec. 4. They are: 
Philip R. Allen, Carl P. Dennett, Don- 
ald McKay Frost, Frederick G. Hall, 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., Pierpont 
Stackpole, Edward A. Taft and Philip 
Wrenn. 

Trustees whose terms expired in 1931 
and who have been reelected for four 
years are: Joseph Balch, Charles Boy- 
den, George B. Cortelyou, Channing 
H. Cox, Charles A. Ellis, Alvan T. 
Fuller, William Hotchkin, Franklin B. 
Johnson, Henry B. Sawyer, Charles C. 
Walker, E. Sohier elch. Alfred 
DeVoto, representing the alumni asso- 
ciation, was reelected for one year. 

The executive committee of the 
trustees for the ensuing year includes 
the following: President, Edwin 
Brown; vice-presidents, George B. Cor- 
telyou, Charles G. Bancroft and H. 
Wendell Endicott; treasurer, Channing 
H. Cox; director, Wallace Goodrich; 
general manager, Mr. Flanders; Joseph 
Balch, Frederick S. Converse, Charles 
A. Ellis, Walter H. Langshaw and John 
R. Macomber. 

7 * 7 


The Chromatic Club concert, in the 
Copley-Plaza ballroom on the morning 
of Dec. 15, presented a program which 
gave pleasure to a large assembly. The 
following artists were heard: Edith 
Roubound, violin; Gladys Berry, ’cello; 
Frances Adelman and Lucille Mon- 
aghan, piano; Hudson Basil Carmody, 
bass, and Reginald Boardman, accom- 
panist. 
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COLUMBUS HEARS 
ENGLISH SINGERS 


Szigeti and Meisle Give 
Recital — Horowitz 
Opens Series 


CoLuMBus, Dec. 20.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz opened the series of concerts at 
Mees Hall on Capital University cam- 
pus, sponsored by the Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Horowitz’s program in- 
cluded the thirty-two Beethoven Vari- 
ations, seven waltzes and the “Paga- 
nini” Variations by Brahms, and works 
by Chopin, Prokofieff and Stravinsky. 
Two encores followed. Harm Harms, 
executive secretary of the Conserva- 
tory, inaugurated the series. 

On Nov. 23 John Gay’s “Beggar 
Opera” was given in Gray Chapel on 
the campus of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Delaware, Ohio. The excel- 
lent acting and singing of the com- 
pany was much appreciated. The Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus sang in 
the college series last month, and a 
recital by Roland Hayes will take 
place there after Christmas. 

The English Singers gave a concert 
on Dec. 9 before a capacity audience 
in Mees Hall at Capital University. 
The program featured carols and 
Christmas folk-songs in arrangements 
by Vaughan Williams, Geoffrey Shaw, 
Geoffrey Toye, Peter Warlock, Rutland 
Boughton and Martin Shaw. 

On Dec. 4 Joseph Szigeti was intro- 
duced to a Columbus audience in 
Memorial Hall by the Women’s Music 
Club. The program was shared with 
Kathryn Meisle, making her third ap- 
pearance with this organization. Mr. 
Szigeti and Nikita de Magaloff played 
Brahms’s violin and piano Sonata in 
D Minor. Mr. Szigeti also played the 
Adagio and Fugue from Bach’s G 
Minor Sonata for violin alone, and 
Joseph Achron’s “Stempenyu Suite.” 

Agnes Wright and Eldon Howells, 
both well-known locally as_ soloists, 
collaborated in an interesting two- 
piano recital on Dec. 3 in Central High 
School auditorium, providing an ex- 
cellently balanced ensemble. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 
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HARTFORD VISITED BY METROPOLITAN 


Los Angeles to Revive 
Children’s Concerts 
by the Philharmonic 








Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Noted Music Patron, a 
Leading Figure in the Los Angeles Orchestral 


Committee 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.— Chiefly 
through the efforts of Mrs. Cecil 


Frankel, chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Los Angeles will witness the re- 
vival of a series of children’s concerts, 
begun several years ago under the 
leadership of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
first conductor of the orchestra. With 
the slogan “Progress Marches on the 
Feet of Children,” the woman’s com- 
mittee is asking subscriptions to help 
defray the expenses of two concerts 
scheduled for March 12 and April 16, 
to be conducted by Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski, and to which children through 
the high school age will be admitted 
for ten cents each. Explanatory talks 
will be given by John Henry Lyon of 
Pasadena. 

Mrs. Frankel has obtained the co- 
operation of the City Board of Educa- 
tion and of Louis Woodson Curtis, 
director of the music division, with the 
result that the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium will not be large enough to hold 
the youngsters who will desire admit- 
tance for the Saturday morning con- 
certs. Mrs. Frankel has also put her 
idealism into practical service through 
the Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet, 
sponsored and maintained by her, and 
which gives annually more than a 
dozen concerts for school children. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





Three Artists Heard in Musicale at 
Clubhouse of Mu Phi Epsilon 


In the monthly musicale given at the 
New York clubhouse of Mu Phi Ep- 
silon, national music sorority, on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 13, the program 
was given by John Deacon, Canadian 
tenor, a pupil of Edgar Schofield; Har- 
letta Thrasher, pianist, a pupil of Car- 
olyn Beebe, and Frances Fletcher, vio- 
linist, of the Institute of Musical Art. 
The artists acquitted themselves well 
in a program of much interest. Mary 
Ina Conner, a pupil of Ernesto Beru- 
men, was accompanist for Mr. Deacon. 





Margaret Olsen and James Stanley 
Marry 


Margaret Olsen, soprano, and James 
Stanley, bass, well-known in the con- 
cert field, and soloists at the Church 
of the Incarnation in New York, were 
married in Greenwich, Conn., on 
Nov. 30. 





“Traviata,” with Ponselle 
and Gigli, Heard 
by Throng 


HARTFORD, Dec. 20.— Rosa Ponselle, 
singing in grand opera in her native 
state for the first time, received ova- 
tions in Bushnell Memorial Hall on 
Nov. 24 in the role of Violetta in 
Verdi’s “Traviata.” This Hartford 
presentation by the Metropolitan 
Opera forces was the first of two such 
events scheduled for the current sea- 
son. On the strength of packed and 
enthusiastic houses, the city is already 
sketching plans for more operas next 
year, and more performances of each, 
in order to satisfy the demand for 
seats. 

The production included with one ex- 
ception the entire cast which appeared 
in the New York season’s premiere. 
Beniamino Gigli, the Alfredo in place 
of Lauri-Volpi, was vocally superb. 
Giuseppe de Luca as Giorgio Germont 
admirably completed the list of prin- 
cipals. Tullio Serafin conducted, giv- 
ing a splendid performance. The ballet, 
chorus and elaborate scenic effects re- 
peated in every way the recent New 
York production. 

Edward Ziegler, assistant general 
manager of the Metropolitan, stated 
that the audience was the most respon- 
sive of any he had seen in many 
months, and predicted for Hartford a 
musical future unsurpassed by any 
eastern city except New York. 

No small part of the welcome given 
the opera may be attributed to the ex- 
cellent illustrated lecture given here by 
Olin Downes, on Nov. 21, before a 
capacity audience, which consisted 
largely of ticket-holders for the opera. 

Mary Wigman appeared in Bushnell 
Memorial Hall on Dec. 1, the highly 
interesting dance program being spon- 
sored by Robert Kellogg. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared 
in the same hall on the following eve- 











(AY PAUL MUSIKONSKY 


8 YEAR OLD VIOLINIST 
Soloist Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, Sunday Eve., Feb. 21 


Debut at Carnegie Hall, Friday, Mar. 18, at 8.30 P.M. 
Mgt. Charles K. Davis 
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ning, his impressive program being the 
second of a series of three winter con- 
certs under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Associations. 

“The Little Singers” of Paris gave 
a program in Bushnell Memorial Hall 
on Nov. 22 for the benefit of local 
charities, with the Franco-American 
societies of Hartford as _ sponsors. 
These French Boy Scouts displayed the 
results of careful training under Abbé 
Fernand Maillet of the Paris Schola 
Cantorum. Georges Loth appeared as 
organist. 

The recently organized Schubert 
quartet gave its first formal concert 
in the Colonial Room of the Bushnell 
Memorial on Nov. 25. The quartet 
consists of Virginia McCracken, Helen 
Hubbard, and Margaret Buck, of Hart- 
ford; and Ruth Burt Samson of Spring- 
field. Pauline Hartt Paranov is coach 
and Frances Weld the accompanist. 
The program included compositions of 
Palestrina, Caccini, and Bach, mad- 
rigals by Gibbons, Morley, and other 
works. JOHN F. Kysgs, JR. 





Dr. Charles H. Heinroth to Head Music 
Department at City College 


Dr. Charles H. Heinroth, organist 
and director of music at Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of mu- 
sic and organist of the College of the 
City of New York. He will succeed 
Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 
at the college, who has given a notable 
series of public organ recitals there 
since 1907. Professor Baldwin, who will 
be seventy years old in February, will 
go on the retirement list. 

A native of New York, Doctor Hein- 
roth’s musical education was acquired 
in this country and abroad. For sev- 
eral years he served as organist and 
choirmaster at St. Paul’s Church, 
Brooklyn, and later for eleven years 
filled similar positions at the Church of 
the Ascension in New York. 
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and Rondo movements left something 
to be desired in the matter of smooth- 
ness. A large and distinguished audi- 
ence attended the performance. Ss. 


Elshuco Trio’s Second Concert 


An audience that filled the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium listened with rapt at- 
tention to the program of the Elshuco 
Trio’s second concert, on the evening of 
Dec. 15. For this concert the trio had 
the assistance of Edwin Ideler, violin; 
Conrad Held, viola, and Gustav Lan- 
genus, ’cello. 

The first number was Max Reger’s 
Clarinet Quintet in A Major, ge by 
Messrs. Kraeuter, Ideler, Held, Willeke 
and Langenus. The work is not one of 
supreme interest. Composed in 1916, it 
now seems transitional in spirit, some- 
what barren thematically and incon- 
sistent in harmonic structure. The per- 
formance was interesting. The Schu- 
bert B Flat Major Trio, played by re- 
o—_ was given by the trio with per- 

ct ensemble and strikingly beautiful 
tone. Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A 
Major closed the program, having a 
performance of merit. D. 


Glee Club of South Carolina University 


Under the leadership of Maurice 
Matteson, the Glee Club of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina gave its first 
New York concert in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 15. 

A program of twenty-three numbers 
by the club and by various soloists en- 
listed the interest of an audience which 
filled the hall. Beginning with a group 
of antique music, the club made an 
excellent impression especially by the 
sonority of its lower divisions. In the 
second ensemble group, A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “Pleading” was much applaud- 
ed, and in the third, composed entirely 
of manuscript works dedicated to the 
organization, Meta Schumann’s “The 
Question” won particular favor. The 
program closed with Deems Taylor’s 

Cesar, Great Wert Thou!” sung by 
the club. 

Soloists were William Boozer, bass; 
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Oliver Edwards, tenor, who as encore 
sang “When Thou Art Nigh,” by Miss 
Schumann, and Miller Spencer, pianist. 
«tga Salvo sang an —— 
solo. 4 


Copeland Gives Unfamiliar Works 


George Copeland played to a large 
audience in Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 15, when he again followed 
his characteristic plan of program by 
beginning with a group of mainly un- 
familiar works of early composers and 
proceeding through Bach and Chopin to 
extended groups of Debussy and the 
Spaniards. 

Of peculiar interest was the series of 
miniatures based upon manuscripts of 
unknown sixteenth century origin in 
the Paris Opéra archives. An arrange- 
ment of Bach’s “Jesus Christus, Filius 
Dei” was played with a notable meas- 
ure of devotional dignity, while in the 
Chopin group the posthumous Nocturne 
and the posthumous Valse in F Minor 
were especially satisfying in interpre- 
tation. 

Long noted for his Debussy playing, 
Mr. Copeland succeeded in carrying 
over to the piano “L’Apres-midi d’un 
Faune” with a tonal atmosphere that 
compensated for the loss of orchestral 
color. The “Danse de Puck,” too, was 
admirably played. The Spanish pieces 
were projected with marked virtuosity. 
The program proper ended brilliantly 
with Lecuona’s “Malaguefia,” after 
which many extra numbers were de- 
manded. 


Don Cossacks at Waldorf-Astoria 


The Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, were the principal 

erformers at the fourth of the Diaz 

usicales in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the afternoon of Dec. 16. 

Also appearing on the program were 
Pauline Koner, dancer, and Mr. Diaz, 
who sang from the floor of the hall. 
The chorus and the individual artists 
were all called upon for encores. J. 


Dessoff Choirs in First Concert 
The Dessoff Choirs gave their first 
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George Copeland Introduced Madern Tramscrie- 
tions of Old French Works im His Recent Car- 
negie Hall Recital 





concert of the season im the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 16. 
Miss Dessoff, being on kave of a>- 


sence for a year, her as conductor 
was taken by Thom who 
acquitted himself aduzmi I He 


brought great vitality imto a chorus 
whose integral parts have no remark- 
able quality, but which as a whole pro- 
duces warm and sympathetic tomes. 
The program was a imter- 
esting one, inasmuch as the society held 
to its tradition of singing works little 
known in America. Some of these were 
performed for the first time here. Ip 
this category fell “Umser Leben ist em 
Schatten” of J. M. Bach and the “Un- 
serer Lieben Frau” of Franz Philipp. 
also the Memoriam music of Peter 
Warlock's entitled Heart,” 
which was sung to commemorate this 
composer's tragic death a year ago. 
The other works om the program m- 
cluded sixteenth century motets, “Rose- 
mary” by Mr. Thompson, and a group 
by Felix Petyrek, conchoding with the 
“Twelve Days of Christmas” arranged 
by Saar. Y¥. 


Downtown Glee Clab Sings Carels 


The Downtown Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, with the assist- 
ance of boy singers from the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, gave a program 
of old Christmas songs and modern 
secular works in Carnegie Hall om the 
evening of Dec. 16. 

Mr. Lefebvre began with delightful 
pieces dealing with the Nativity, most 
of which were unfamiliar. Walter 
Schiller, bass, was then heard im songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Morgam and Grieg. 
Two groups by the club, several of 
which were of humorous contemt, were 
highly appreciated both for their spirit 
and their delightful performance. 

In the final group the woices of the 
Cathedral boys added much to the 
beauty of the seasonal music, Pietro 
Yon’s “Gest, Bambino” being especial- 
ly well received, and the “Adeste, 
Fideles!” making a striking clese to 
an interesting and well-presented pro- 
gram. J. 


Musicians Clab Homers Mrs. Beach 


A program with one exception en- 
tirely of American works was given 
by the Musicians Club im the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Dec. 16, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach being the guest 
of honor. 

The Marianne Kneise] Quartet, com- 
posed of Marianne Kneisel and Rose 
Slatnowitz, violims, Mary Lackland, 
viola, and Lillian Rehberg, ‘cello, 
opened the program with Turima’s 
“Orazion del Torrero.” A group of songs 


by Mrs. Beach was sumg by Rath 
Schaffner, soprano, inc “Dark 
Garden,” and “I Shall Be Brave.” both 


composed especially for this singer, 


also “The Moon Path” and as encores, 
‘Mime Be the Lips” and “Ah, Love, 
Day!” 


But a The composer, who wa: 
greeted by the audience, standing, 
played the accompaniments. 

Beach also played a pian 


group, made up of “To the Sea” by 
MacDowell, a Left-hand Etude by 
Marion Bauer, “Estudia Brillante” by 
Mary Howe and her own “Hermit 
Thrush.” Miss Schaffner sang a 
miseellameous group including “Time 
of Parti by Henry Hadley, “The 
Morning Wind” by Gena Branscombe. 
“The Faltering Dusk” by A. Walter 
Kramer, “Mary’s Eyes” by Jessie 
Wise, and “The Day’s Begun” by Clara 
Edwards. The program closed with 
Mrs. Beach’s Piano Quintet, played by 
the composer and the quartet. D. 


Pens and Bauer at Plaza 


Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, were the artists at the Plaza Artis- 
tie Morning on Dec. 17. 

Miss Pons, accompanied by Giuseppe 
Bambeoschek, began the program with 
Searlatti’s “Le Violette” in place of the 
announced air from Campra’s “Fétes 
Vénitiennes,” singing also arias from 
“Perle du Brésil,” “Marriage of Figaro’’ 
and “Tales of Hoffmann” and numbers 
by Martini, Saint-Saéns and Liadoff. 

Mr. Bauer played the Saint-Saéns 
tramseription of an air by Gluck, the 
Brahms E Flat Rhapsody and pieces by 
Debussy, Schubert and Chopin. 

Both artists were accorded receptions 
that amounted to triumphs, and were 
compelled to add encores, Miss Pons 
simging Delibes’s “Le Filles de Cadix” 
and Mr. Bauer playing the “Butterfly” 
Etude of Chopin. D. 


Heward Geding in New York Debut 


Howard Goding, pianist, well known 
im Bostom and thereabouts, made a suc- 
cessful New York debut in the Town 
Hall om the evening of Dec. 17. 

Mr. Goding displayed a varied style 
and a gratifying understanding of the 
various types of music offered, fitting 
the two together with deftness. The 
C Major Sonata of Mozart had a water- 
elear simplicity that made it particu- 
larly gratifying. The Symphonic Etudes 
of Sehumann were presented with 
grateful precision. 

Seriabin’s F Sharp Minor Sonata had 
all the techmical excellence required, 
though it might have had more inter- 
nal Satie’s third “Gymnopédie,” 
Debussy’s “Minstrels” and the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt were all 
well projected. There were numerous 
encores. 


Sittig Trie Gives Antique Work 


The Sitting Trio, in Steinway Hall 
om the afternoon of Dec. 18, gave a 
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Kreisler, McCormack and 
the Brosa Quartet Are 
Visitors 


BuFFALO, Dec. 20.—The Brosa String 
Quartet made its Buffalo debut at the 
State Teachers’ College on Nov. 16, 
initiating ‘the chamber music series of 
this season arranged by the Buffalo 
Symphony Society. With the regular 
violist temporarily absent, because of 
injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident, the personnel consisted of 
Antonio Brosa, Jan Pougnet (sub- 
stitute), David Wise and Anthony Pini. 
Unity of rhythmic and musical feeling 
and suavity of tone marked the work 
of the quartet, which was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Before an audience that filled floor, 
balcony and stage, Fritz Kreisler gave 
the third concert in the Philharmonic 
series. He was at his best and was 
ably abetted by his long-time associate, 
Carl Lamson. 

John McCormack sang to a large 
audience at the Consistory on Nov. 25 
with Edwin Schneider as accompanist. 
He gave the customary program of art 
songs and arias, with the many extras 
demanded. Mr. Schneider contributed 
a solo group, adding an attractive 
“Caprice” of his own as an encore. 

The Saturday afternoon recital of 
the Chromatic Club on Nov. 21 pre- 
sented two active members, Ilona Mc- 
Leod, pianist, and Margaret R. Dooley, 
mezzo-soprano, with Robert Hufstader, 
accompanist. Important members were 
the “Davidsbiindler” by Schumann, 
and the same composer’s “Frauenliebe 
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und Leben.” Miss Dooley will give a 
recital in Steinway Hall, New York, in 
March, and Mr. Hufstader will again 
accompany her. 


Conductor Makes Bow 


The Buffalo Orpheus concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall on Nov. 23 introduced 
the new conductor, William Breach, 
who is also director of public school 
music in this city. Besides the tenors 
and basses, Mr. Breach had a boys’ 
chorus drawn from three of the 
schools. The youngsters sang well and 
the combination of men’s and boys’ 
voices was pleasing. Mr _ Breach 
proved himself a conductor of experi- 
ence and ability. Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
was soloist, and Mr. Hufstader, the 
accompanist. 

On Nov. 16 the Harugari Frohsinn, 
Carl Noehren, conductor, gave the sea- 
son’s first concert in Elmwood Music 
Hall. This chorus of 100 men has im- 
proved greatly within two years, and 
now stands among Buffalo’s best local 
singing organizations. 

Mary M. Howarp 





Oscar Colcaire and Alexander Kissel- 
burgh Added to Roster of Fried- 
berg Artists 


Oscar Colcaire, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, recently signed 
a contract to appear in concert under 
the exclusive management of Annie 
Friedberg for the season 1932-33. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, well-known 
baritone, will also be under the concert 
management of Miss Friedberg next 


season. 
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Robert Evans, Light 


Opera Tenor, Opens 
New York Voice Studia 








Robert Evans, Tenor, Who ‘Mas Eriterail tie 
Teaching Field im New York 


Following a number of years” sur 
cessful appearances im light oners,, Rui- 
ert Evans, tenor, has opensi a New 
York studio at 149 West Pilttyaeventit 
Street. Mr. Evans, who lhes aggeaned 
in prominent roles im “The Shuiknt 
Prince,” “The Love Song;” “Why MWany- 
land” and other productions, will teach 
voice and stage action im opera as wail 
as operetta, and will prepare pugils for 
concert and radio work. 

Mr. Evans was heard recently im a 
program given under the auspiires of 
St. Matthew’s Church for tthe Puon, 
directed by Father Leowri of St 
Malachy’s Church. Ge sang “Westi ip 
giubba” from “Pagliacci” ami aiiten 
numbers. Eddie Cantor, Bme Coosig 
and other noted stage amis wene 
heard in the program. 

A number of Mr. Dvans'’s antisit pm 
pils are active in stare and madi wank 
These include Jacques Came, Russian 
baritone; Alan Noyes, tenor, wih its 
signed a six months’ contract t sine 
in RKO theatres; Dorcthy James, s- 
prano, who has been engapei for tie 
New York operetta series uniier Wilbon 
Aborn; Guillermo Castro, Syeniisth han- 
itone, heard every Sxturiigy att five 
o'clock over WPAP ami Whs. Oboe 
Bennett, soprano soloist att tthe Pins 
Baptist Church, Pittsfield, Wass 

Mr. Evans ‘has recently installed an 
electrical recordime microphme im his 
studio, to be used im teaming cadio 
singers. 

Marguerite Volavy to Give Tewn Bill 
Recital 


A New York recital will he gixem lig 
Marguerite Volavy, pimnitt, im tie 
Town Hall on the evenne of Jam. & 
Her program will imelude Obmin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Mimor, 2 Eames 
group, and works hy Ratimaninof, 
Medtner, Scriabim, Gremaiios, Albeniz 
and de Falla. 


Egon Petri, pianist, will mate hs 
New York debut on Monitigy evening; 
Jan. 11, in Town Gall. 
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~ UTICA APPLAUDS 


VARIED CONCERTS 


Harvard Organization Is 
Heard — Pons and 
Schorr in Recitals 
Wea, Dee. 20.—Friedrich Schorr, 
bamtone of the Metropolitan Opera, ap- 
peaned im recital here on the evening 
af Dee: 7 at Hamilton College Chapel. 
Mis program, which was sung to a ca- 
pacity audience, consisted of Schubert, 
Sthumann, Strauss and Wagner works. 
ie was ably accompanied by Kurt 

Ruhrseitz. 

Lily Pons,. soprano, gave a brilliant 
necitall sponsored by the B Sharp Musi- 
cal! Club om Dee. 14. Giuseppe Bam- 
beschek accompanied her in a program 
composed) largely of operatic arias. A 
lnawe audience gave Miss Pons a hearty 
neception, 

Recent appearances have been made 
lene by Sandor Vas, pianist, and by 
tite Harvard University Double Quar- 
tet, under Douglas MacKinnon. The 
wiih of the double quartet was spon- 
soned| by the Etude Club with the co- 
eperatiom of the Harvard Club of 
Utica. 

Om Nov. 10 the B Sharp Musical 
Club held one of its series of concerts 
with Theda Geshwind, Edward W. 
Duly,, Bessie Stewart Bannigan and 
Warcella Laly as the soloists. The 
Apollo String Trio played before the 
House of Delegates of the New York 
State Teachers Association on Nov. 22. 
The trio is composed of Edward Daly, 
violinist; Wilma Williams, ’cellist, and 
Marie Waller, pianist. H. Russell 
Jalimsen,, baritone, appeared on the 
same program. 

A half-hour program of vocal works 
was givem by Dr. F. P. Cavallo under 
the auspices of the Utiea Teachers As- 
saciatiom at the Yahnundasis Golf 
Club em Dee. 5 with a trio consisting 
if Marjorie Robert, violinist; William 
Williams, ’tellist, and Margaret Grif- 
fith, pianist, as assisting artists. 

Extis K. BALDWIN 





Lazar Samoiloff te Conduct Holiday 
Master Class in New York 


Los ANncELnEs, Dec. 20.—Lazar Sa- 
moiloff,, who removed his vocal studios 
from New York to Los Angeles two 
seasons ago, will spend the holidays in 
New York, conducting a master class 
for his students in the East. He will 
witness the New York debut of his 
pupil, Jacqueline Rosial, who will sing 
witli the Manhattan Symphony under 
Henny Hadley on Jan. 5. 

Mr. Samoiloff and his pupils have 
beem very active since the opening of 
ins studio im the fall. He has been 
feard) frequently in lectures over the 
radio. He spoke before the Friday 
Morning Club on Nov. 24, and previ- 
msiy im Sam Diego. A trio, composed 
ef Barbara Eschbach, Beulah Belle 
Smith and Ella Peterson, has fulfilled 
# number of engagements, making sev- 


wall appearances with Dr. George 
Liebling im his own compositions. 
H. D.C. 
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DETROIT FORCES _ 
IN HADLEY SUITE 


Young Pianist Is Heard 
as Soloist with 


Symphony 


Derroit, Dec. 20.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, in its sixth subscription pair of 
concerts on Thursday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 3 and 4, under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, gave the first per- 
formances in this city of Henry Had- 
ley’s suite, “Streets of Pekin,” which 
was liked immensely. Other works 
heard were Haydn’s Symphony No. 94, 
in G Major; the “Romeo and Juliet” 
Overture-Fantasia of Tchaikovsky; the 
Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” and the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. 

On the evening of Dec. 5, Mr. Gabril- 
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Pauline Ruvinsky, Who Played a Chopin Piano 
Concerto in Her Debut with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Recently 


owitsch led the Symphony for the first 
time this season in the Saturday night 
popular series. Pauline Ruvinsky, 
pianist, an artist pupil of Clarence 
Adler, made a successful Detroit debut 
in the Chopin Concerto No. 2, in F 
Minor. Miss Ruvinsky won a warm 
ovation for her brilliant performance. 
The orchestra played the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven; Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody and the Suite 
from Korngold’s incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” 

On the morning of the same day, the 
orchestra, under Victor Kolar, gave an 
all-classical program, the second in the 
group of five concerts for young people. 


Tibbett Gives Recital 


Lawrence Tibbett in his annual ap- 
pearance here, on Dec. 5 in Masonic 
Auditorium, achieved a notable success. 
Rows of chairs on the platform of the 
large hall attested to the baritone’s 
popularity. Mr. Tibbett sang an inter- 
esting and lengthy program. There 
were eight encores. Stewart Wille was 
at the piano. 

Pro Musica presented the Yoshida 
Trio in a program of Japanese music 
on Dec. 4 in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. The evening was instructive as 
well as musically interesting. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave the 
second in a series of four concerts at 
the Women’s City Club on the morning 
of Dec, 2. 

Esther Dale, soprano, was heard as 
guest artist with the Tuesday Musicale 
at the Institute of Arts on Dec. 1. 


HERMAN WISE 


ORMANDY FETED 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Adolf Busch Makes Local 
Debut as Soloist with 


Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—The sixth 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
on Dec. 4, served to introduce Adolf 
Busch, German violinist, to this city 
as soloist in the Beethoven Concerto 
with the orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy. This work has been played 
here at least ten times with various 
great artists in the solo part, but the 
general judgment was that Mr. Busch, 
in his simplicity and candor, ranked 
with the best of them. His play- 
ing was imbued with the noblest classic 


/ tradition, but there was not the slight- 


est trace of the pedant or pedagogue 
in his playing, which soared free, pure 
and simple to the loftiest heights. 
After many recalls, he played a Bach 
Praeludium for violin alone. 

There was much fine Bach playing 
that night. The program opened with 
the Third Brandenburg Concerto, with 
the famous Air from the Suite in D 
as interpolated slow movement for the 
strings alone. Both conductor and 
soloist revealed themselves as real 
Bach interpreters. 

In the second half of the program, 
Mr. Ormandy gave spirited and color- 
ful interpretations of “L’Apprenti-Sor- 
cier” by Dukas and Stravinsky’s “The 
Fire Bird.” 


Classic and Romantic List 


The fifth concert of the Symphony, 
given on Nov. 27, under Mr. Ormandy, 
drew to the Northrop Memorial Audi- 
torium a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program, given without a 
soloist, triumphantly demonstrated the 
versatility of the conductor in present- 
ing the Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro” and the same master’s G 
Minor Symphony. His reading of the 
symphony was remarkable for its per- 
spicacity of spirit and its soulful 
beauty. 

The second section opened with the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” very charmingly performed. 
“Don Juan” by Richard Strauss was 
perhaps the conductor’s finest achieve- 
ment so far with the orchestra. A vir- 
tuosic performance of Ravel’s “Bolero” 
closed the program. 

Mr. Ormandy on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 29, led the Symphony in its third 
popular concert at the Northrop Audi- 
torium before a large audience. The 





LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS PLANS AMERICAN PREMIERES 





Group Is Scheduled to Give New Works 
by Gruenberg and Antheil 


The League of Composers will open 
its concert season with a program of 
American premieres on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 10. This will include two 
compositions by Americans — Louis 
Gruenberg and George Antheil—and 
two outstanding works from the 1931 
Oxford Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, by 
Jean Cartan and Marcel Delannoy. 

Mr. Gruenberg will be represented by 
a Piano Quintet and Mr. Antheil by a 
Trio for flute, bassoon and piano. Each 
composer will be at the piano for the 
performance of his work. Georges 
Barrérre, flutist, and the New World 
Quartet will be among the assisting 


artists in this part of the program, as 
well as for Cartan’s Sonatina for flute 
and clarinet and Delannoy’s String 
Quartet. 


The second concert will introduce 
works by young men unknown to New 
York. The third has a program of 
music from North, Central and South 
America. The fourth will be devoted 
to representative young Americans. 
This concert series will take place on 
the afternoons of Jan. 10, Feb. 7, March 
6 and April 10. 

On April 19 the League will again be 
affiliated with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association, in presenting a stage 
program under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. As in the past seasons the 


performance will take place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


orchestra was at its best in a program 
which opened with Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
Overture. The mainstay was Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, of 
which a very beautiful performance 
was given. The second section in- 
cluded the “Polovetzian Dances” from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” In response 
to many recalls, Mr. Ormandy gave 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Saltan.” 
The fourth popular concert, on Dec. 
6, could boast a program as fine as 
that of any Friday night. Nearly 4000 
gathered to hear Mr. Ormandy con- 
duct the Beethoven Fifth Symphony 
in an individual and deeply convincing 
interpretation. The Air from Bach’s 
Suite in D and the numbers from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music were repeated from the preced- 
ing Friday concert. Three excerpts 
from  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches” were splendidly played. 
Victor NILSSON 
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Favorite Operas Sung at Metropolitan 





“Flying Dutchman” Heard 
for First Time This Sea- 
son with Excellent Cast— 
Carlton Gauld Appears as 


the King in “Aida”—Bene- 


fit Performances Given 


Ma, Sy nay Flying Dutchman” returned 
to the repertoire with flying col- 
ors on the evening of Dec. 9 at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

This was one of those performances 
in which everything works together for 
an excellent end. Mr. Schorr, in the 
leading role, repeated his fine charac- 
terization and sang magnificently. One 
may forgive Mme. Jeritza for omitting 
the top notes of her ae and 
for some singing later which was not of 
her best, on account of her beautiful 
and spiritual impersonation of Senta. 

Mr. Lorenz, singing Erik for the first 
time here, made the role dramatically 
interesting and vocally fine. His best 
singing was in the second act. Of Mr. 
Andresen’s Daland, only the highest 
praise can be given. Mme. Claussen 
was an excellent Mary, and Mr. Clem- 
ens a vocally mellifluous Steersman. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

The singing of the chorus was superb, 
that of the male contingent being elec- 
trifying. Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard has 
made many effective improvements in 
the action of the chorus in the final 
scene. H. 


The Third “Schwanda” 


For the third time this season Wein- 
berger’s “Schwanda” was sung on the 
evening of Dec. 4, with the cast of the 
first performance. 

Mr. Schorr assumed the name part 
and Miss Miiller again was Dorota. 
Other singers included Miss Branze!ll 
and Messrs. Laubenthal, Andresen, 
Schiitzendorf, Windheim, Paltrinieri, 
Altglass and Wolfe. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. J. 


“William Tell” Repeated 


* Rossini’s “William Tell” was sung, 
for the second time this season, at the 
matinee on Dec. 5, the cast being iden- 
tical with that of the first performance 
except that the role of Fiirst was sung 
by Ezio Pinza in place of Tancredi 
Pasero. Mr. Danise sang the title role, 
Miss Fleischer was Mathilde and Mr. 

Lauri-Volpi, Arnold. Mmes. Petrova 
and Doninelli and Messrs. D’Angelo, 
Ludikar, Tedesco and Bada completed 
the cast. Tullio Serafin —"., 


A Popular “Traviata” 


Rosa Ponselle in the title role of 
“Traviata” drew a large audience for 
the popular Saturday night perform- 
ance on Dec. 5 

Miss Ponselle sang her best and acted 
sympathetically. The other roles were 
assumed by Messrs. Tokatyan, De Luca, 
Paltrinieri, Gandolfi, Picco and Ananian. 
Mr. Serafin conducted for the second 
time the same day. D. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Lucienne Radisse, ’cellist, was the 
guest soloist in the Metropolitan con- 
cert on the evening of Dec. 6, given as 
a benefit for the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. The French 
artist played Boéllmann’s Symphonic 
Variations and shorter works by Fauré, 
Ravel and Popper, with Kurt Ruhrseitz 
as accompanist. 

Artists of the company participating 
in the program were Mmes. Fleischer, 
Doninelli and Swarthout and Messrs. 
Martinelli, Danise and Gauld. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted the orchestra in 
works by Schubert and Borodine. M. 





Artur Bodanzky, Who Conducted the “Flying 
Dutchman” in Its First Seasonal Appearance 


“Manon” Once More 


The second “Manon” of the season 
was received with high enthusiasm by 
a large audience on the evening of Dec. 
7. The cast was identical with that of 
the season’s first hearing on Nov. 11, 
Miss Bori and Messrs. Gigli and De 
Luca again assuming the leading roles 
and Mr. Hasselmans conducting. 


Benefit Double Bill 


For the benefit of the Florence Crit- 
tenton Home, Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and 
Montemezzi’s “La Notte di Zoraima” 
were sung on the afternoon of Dec. 10. 
Miss Bori and Messrs. Scotti and Toka- 
tyan again assumed the leading roles 
in the former work, and Mmes. Ponselle 
and Doninelli (the latter replacing 
Santa Biondo), and Messrs Jagel and 
Basiola in the latter. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted the second opera, and Mr. Bel- 
lezza the first. J. 


“Aida” with a New King 


For the first time in the regular sub- 
scription series, though the second time 
this year, “Aida” was sung on the 
evening of Dec. 10. 

New to the cast was the American 
bass, Carlton Gauld, who sang the 
King for the first ‘time here. Mr. 
Gauld’s fine voice was heard to ad- 
vantage and he made an impressive 
appearance. 

me. Corona in the name-part sang 
extremely well and gave a highly dra- 
matic portrayal as the Ethiopian prin- 
cess. Mr. Lauri-Volpi as Radames was 
enthusiastically applauded. Miss Bran- 
zell was a fine Amneris, and Mr. De 
Luca an unerring Amonasro. Mr. Pin- 
za’s Ramfis was impeccable. Mr. Wind- 
heim and Miss Doninelli completed the 
cast. Mr. Serafin conducted. J. 


First “Carmen” for Subscribers 


Although sung before at a special 
benefit performance, the first subscrip- 
tion “Carmen” was given on the even- 
ing of Dec 11. 

Mme. Jeritza in the title role repeated 
her interesting performance. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli sang Don José, Miss Guilford 
was Micaela, and Mr. Pinza, Escamillo. 
The lesser roles were capably filled by 
Mmes. Doninelli and Flexer and Messrs. 
Picco, Bada, D’Angelo and Cehanovsky. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. J. 


A Matinee “Meistersinger” 


One change from the familiar was 
noted in the season’s third “Meister- 
singer” at the Metropolitan on Satur- 
day, Dec. 12, under the baton of Artur 
Bodanzky. ‘Pavel Ludikar was substi- 
tuted for Ivar Andresen as Pogner; not 


an improvement. Others of the cast 
were aria Miller, Karin Branzell, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Friedrich Schorr, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf and Hans Clemens. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 0. 


“L’Africaine” for Charity 


The Saturday ni . ae on 
Dec. 12 was Meyer “L’ Africaine” 
for the benefit of the Catambes Hospi- 
tal. Rosa Ponse Queena Mario and 
Henriette Wakefield assumed the femin- 
ine roles. The male roles were taken by 
Messrs. Gigli, Pasero, Ananian, Tedesco, 
Danise, Rothier, Gandolfi and Wind- 
heim. Mr. Serafin conducted. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night concert on Dec. 
13 was given for the benefit of the 
National Council of Jewish Juniors. A 
crowded house heard “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” in concert form with Mmes. 
Jeritza, Flexer and Falco, and Messrs. 
Tokatyan and Gandolfi. Queena Mario 
and Claudio Frigerio sang the second 
act of “Traviata” and Ezio Pinza the 
Prologue to “Mefistofele” with the 
chorus. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 

H. 


The Third “Zoraima” 


In its third performance, on the eve- 
— of Dec. 14, “La Notte di Zoraima” 
pip paired with “Pagliacci.” 
The & rious performance of Mme. 
nselle was again the high spot of 
he performance. Others in the cast 
were Aida Doninelli and Messrs. Jagel, 
Basiloa, D’ Angelo, Gabor, Wolfe, Paltri- 
nieri and Tedesco. Miss Doninelli sang 
effectively, but showed some nervous- 
ness in her brief scene. Mr. Serafin 
conducted sonorously. The cast for 
the Leoncavallo opera again included 
Mme. Mario and Messrs. Lauri-Volpi, 
Danise and Frigerio. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 


“Mignon” Repeated 


_A second audience of considerable 
size heard Thomas’s “Mignon” on the 
evening of Dec. 16. Miss Bori was 
again acclaimed in the title role, and 
Mr. Gigli as the romantic Wilhelm 
Meister. 

Other artists in the cast included 
Mmes,. Sabanieeva and Swarthout and 
Messrs. Rothier, Bada, Ananian and 
Cehanovsy. Mr. Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. . 
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The Fourth “Schwanda” 


Weinberger’s delectable “Schwanda” 
was sung for the fourth time this sea- 
son, on the evening of Dec. 17, with 
the cast that has n heard before. 
This included Mmes. Miller and Bran- 
zell, and Messrs. Schorr, Laubenthal, 


Schiitzendorf, Paltrinieri, Windheim, 
Wolfe and Altglass. Mr. ecaces A 
conducted. ° 


“Don Giovanni” Once More 


“Don Giovanni” was sung to an ap- 
ge ae audience on the evening of 

ec. 18, with the same cast as at its 
previous hearings of the year. 

Under Mr. Serafin’s baton, Mr. Pinza 
again gave a superb rendition of the 
name-part and Miss Ponselle of that of 
Donna Anna. Mr. Gigli was effective 
in the ungrateful role of Don Ottavio. 
The cast was completed by Mmes. 
Miiller and Fleischer and Messrs. 
Rothier, Ludikar and D’Angelo. D. 


A Matinee “Tosca” 


The Saturday matinee of Dec. 19 
was devoted to “Tosca,” with Maria 
Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli and Anto- 
nio Scotti. With the approval of a 
public that knows not its “Tosca,” the 
second act has departed from Sardou’s 
text so strangely as to cause wonder. 
There is really no excuse for the violent 
action which goes on. Mr. Martinelli 
was in his best voice, Mme. Jeritza 
began well. Mr. Scotti’s singing has 
left everything to beedesired for some 
time. Thus the orchestra under Mr. 
Bellezza was very much a feature of 
the day’s doings. A. 


Nanette Guilford Sings “Aida” 


The feature of the popular Saturday 
night “Aida” on Dec. 19 was Nanette 
Guilford’s first appearance in the title 
role. The young New York soprano 
made a distinctly fine impression both 
by her fine singing and her dramatic 
rendition of the rele. 

In the cast were Messrs. Lauri-Volpi, 
De Luca, Pasero and Macpherson and 
Mmes. Branzell and Doninelli. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


At the Sunday night concert on Dec. 
20, the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus was heard in a group of re- 
ligious works and folk-songs. The 
Metropolitan singers, who appeared 
under the direction of Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, were Nanette Guilford, Louise 
Lerch, Faina Petrova, Frederick Jagel 
and James Wolfe. Ss. 





José Iturbi will play music of Robert 
Russell Bennett, American composer, 
at his next New York recital. 
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Composer, Completes 
New Symphonic Poem 
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Ira L. Hill 
George Dyer, Young American Composer 


Following the publication last spring 
of his four songs, “The Little Ghosts,” 
“I Strove With None,” “Swans,” and 
“Joy,” George Dyer, young American 
composer, has recently completed a 
symphonic poem, “Take the Dust,” for 
orchestra. This work was begun in 
Honolulu last August on his way back 
to New York from a four months’ tour 
in the East. In addition to the pub- 
lished songs mentioned Mr. Dyer has 
written a setting of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s “Identity,” which is still in 
manuscript. 

Educated at St. George’s School at 
Newport, R. I., Mr. Dyer has had his 
musical theoretical training with 
Franklin Robinson and has studied 
orchestration with G. Ackley Brower. 





Huntingdon Rice Gives Recital in 
Somerville 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., Dec. 20.—Hunt- 
ingdon Rice, baritone, gave a recital 
here on Nov. 4. His program included 
works by Caccini, Wagner, Handel, 
Rabey and Paladilhe, in which he was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
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America Badly Represented at Paris 
Exposition 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

American week at the Mount Ver- 
non Pavilion of the Paris Exposition 
left something to be desired by those 
who hoped that the lyric end would be 
appropriately and patriotically upheld. 
Instead of presenting composers like 
Francis Hopkinson, also Carr, Van 
Hagen, Swan, or mdoern composers 
such as MacDowell, Cadman, Sessions, 
Sowerby—to mention but a few of the 
élite—“Climbing Up the ‘Golden Stairs,” 
“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
“Golden Slippers,” etc., were served. 
Then colored people danced jazz to the 
accompaniment of a French brass band, 
and dancers from the Opéra-Comique 
completed the program. 

Good American talent was here and 
could have assisted in making the af- 
fair dignified and genuine, yet mostly 
foreigners were chosen and received 
Uncle Sam’s good money—no doubt 
highly paid, since $250,000 had been 
set aside for entertainment at the Pa- 
vilion. Americans could stand the 
sums passing from Uncle Sam to 
aliens, since it seems to be the role of 
our country to be the humble purchaser 
of peace and good will, but it is letting 
an opportunity pass to acquaint Euro- 
peans with our real heritage of music, 
to show them that our school issued 
from psalm-singing of the Pilgrims 
and was the product of our civilization 
300 years ago, and that our represen- 
tative music is not jazz and plantation 
melodies. 

I am not claiming that the entire 
program should have been of classics, 
but how satisfying it would have been 
for a singer to have given some of the 
above-mentioned composers’ works. I 
have nothing to say against any of 
the soloists, but it was the ordinary 
and commonplace program offered 
Europeans by a band of musicians and 
by dancers not interested in Mount 
Vernon-on-the-Potomac or the days of 
Washington (a program that almost 
falsified America instead of holding 
her up creditably) that is most regret- 
table. 


Paris. L. R. 





Native Opera Vindicated 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Often have I heard the remark: “We 
shall never have opera in America un- 
til it is based upon subjects indigenous 
to the soil.” Though correct, the state- 
ment is exaggerated, for the composer 
in every country chooses the subject ir- 
respective of local color; he goes where 
his fancy takes him. 

The ancient Greeks began their mu- 
sic-dramas “For the Greeks, of the 
Greeks and by the Greeks;” for patriot- 
ism was played at every turn and the 
greatness of Greece was in every 
heart. More modern opera, as we know 
it, began as religious miracle-plays, 
was given in the churches, and from 
this semi-religious or sacred character 
it evolved into the musical setting of 
any drama. 

Unknown to the majority, we have 
in this country operas as well written 
and as interesting as any to be found, 
and it needs but a place in which to 
produce them in order to verify the 
statement. The great American opera 
(or more than one) may be in our very 
hands. 

Luckily, among many opera scores, 
a goodly number are written to Ameri- 


can-Indian stories, and as each tribe 
differs in customs and beliefs, they all 
carry their own atmosphere and fasci- 
nation. 

Other operas on native subjects, such 
as “The Witch of Salem,” “Barbara 
Frietsche,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The 
Lover’s Knot,” “The White Bird,” “The 
Sacrifice,” “The Scarlet Letter,” “Pris- 
cilla,” “The Snake Charmer,” “Light 
from St. Agnes,” “Evangeline,” “Mer- 
ry Mount,” “Peter Ibbetson” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” show how well 
the ground has been covered. 

I have not even attempted to give a 
list of operas on miscellaneous stories, 
for it is long and not entirely the sub- 
ject at present being discussed. Suffice 
it to say that they are many, and I re- 
peat, a place to give them in would 
settle for all time the question as to 
whether or not this country has a right 
to a place in the repertory of every 
established American opera company 
in our midst. This creative force is 
here, to be developed or crushed. 

Who was it who said: “Give me an 
opera house and I’ll give you the op- 
eras”? Our language and our music 
play too important a part in Art to be 
longer pushed aside. 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 





An American Composer Protests 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

We are all very grateful to you for 
your review of the Coolidge Festival, 
given last spring in the Library of Con- 
gress, in Washington. You did not say 
half of what we should like to have 
had you say. That is: “Why was the 
festival given over entirely to foreign 
artists and to foreign compositions?” 

It is certainly high time that some- 
one at the Library gave some atten- 
tion to American works. How in the 
world can those of us who like to 
write, and try to do serious writing, 
ever hope to compete with foreign com- 
positions when our own Library, right 
under the shadow of the Capitol dome, 
will not pay any attention to us? 
Since the little concert hall bas been 
built, there have not been a half dozen 
works by American composers given 
there. 

I recently submitted a chamber mu- 
sic composition to the authorities on 
the hill and it was not even examined. 
Yet Mr. Engel went to Europe and 
looked all over the byways of that en- 
lightened land to find something to 
produce, and brought back a work that 
was only fair and not wholly interest- 
a 

Each time a festival is giver in the 
Library of Congress, we gather at a 
private residence and hear works by 
American composers. On several oc- 
casions the programs given there were 
more interesting than the ones we 
heard at the Library... . 

Many of the foreign works which 
are produced at the Library are razzed 
to the devil, and I am sure that ours 
could fare no worse, sc why are they 
not tried? . . If you think T stand 
alone in this little grudge, you ought 
to hear other American composers! 
You know, we help support that Li- 
brary, only to hear European works 
consistently. 

Mr. Engel states that music is uni- 
versal. So are the corset trade, the to- 
bacco trade, the underwear trade, and 
a thousand others. Europeans wear 
corsets and smoke—and, I trust, 
the ladies in Europe wear underwear 
—but try to tell that to some of the 


Congressmen and the customs officers! 
We protect American trade in every 
darn thing but music. I think it is high 
time to call a halt. 


“DISGRUNTLED AMERICAN COMPOSER.” 





“Steam Roller Methods” 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I should like to reply to Mr. H. L. 
Butler’s defense of the American de- 
gree system. 

Mr. Butler admits that many music 
teachers are rallying against the “edu- 
cational steam roller,” as he fittingly 
terms it. These steam roller methods 
of educators leave the artistic side of 
music altogether out of the calculation; 
and it is time for musicians to rally 
against the system. There are musi- 
cians in schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, as well as outside, who are op- 
posed to the tyrannical, inartistic sys- 
tem. 

Referring to the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, Mr. Butler 
says: “The association can never as- 
sure that every holder of the degree 
will be a first-class musician and good 
teacher.” Then what is the use of the 
degree? It is worse than useless, it is 
misleading to the public. If “Tom, 
Dick and Harry who can sing a little, 
or pound on the piano, or scrape the 
violin a little,” invite music students to 
take lessons, it is up to the students, 
their parents or guardians, to find evi- 
dence of Tom, Dick or Harry’s good or 
bad teaching; but when a school or col- 
lege hangs out the bait of teachers with 
degrees, people innocently take it for 
granted that the teachers advertised 
are first class. If the teachers thus 
employed are not first class, the school 
or college employing them is practicing 
a fraud upon the public. 

I know first-class musicians who 
have degrees, and who are teaching in 
schools and colleges. But I know their 
musicianship and teaching by their 
works, not by their degrees. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY 

New Orleans. 


Degrees and “Rackets” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: ° 


In regard to music degrees discussed 
in your columns: 


The American music degree has 
nothing to do with standards, profi- 
ciencies or ability. It is a “racket” 
pure and simple. In many instances 
schools conferring degrees are the 
property of business men who run the 
“shake down” for the lucre that is in 
it. Understood in this light, claims ad- 
vanced in the name of better standards 
turn out to mean nothing but a de- 
mand for more graft. Possession of a 
degree does not necessarily imply the 
possession of a sound education, pro- 
ficiency in performance or even an apti- 
tude for music. 

There is no comparison between the 
activities of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the activities of the music 
degree standardizers. In the American 
Medical Association we have represen- 
tative physicians formulating rules for 
their own governance. Degree stand- 
ardizers are unrepresentative political 
lobbyists who judge the attainments of 
the majority of the musical profession. 

It is almost impossible to create 
equitable standards for the evaluation 
of art in a republic. The French know 
this from centuries of experience. 
While France is a republic, the author- 
ity in art matters is given to art spe- 
cialists who function under the rigid 
system devised by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

PAUL SIMPSON 

Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
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NEWS AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 





POLLS Ao engHenn 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY IN 
TEN SUNDAY BROADCASTS 


City Sponsors Series Played Over KMOX 
Under Baton of Vladimir Golschmann 


A series of ten concerts of an hour 
each was inaugurated by the St. Louis 
Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor, on Sunday, Dec. 6, at 4.30 p. m., 
over KMOX. These broadcasts are 
sponsored by the City of St. Louis, of 
which Victor J. Miller is Mayor. In 
the intermission the story of the city 
is told. L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Symphony Society, made a brief ad- 
dress at the first concert. The music 
is announced and described by Arthur 
J. Gaines, manager of the orchestra. 

Mr. Golschmann’s first program in- 
cluded Weber’s “‘Euryanthe” Overture, 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprenticé” and a 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Third 
Suite. 





MANY YULETIDE PROGRAMS 


Networks and WOR Celebrate with 
Yuletide Musical Features 





Christmas was ushered in musically 
by the broadcasting companies during 
the week preceding the holiday. 

Both NBC and Columbia went to 
Europe for at least one holiday fea- 
ture, the former rebroadcasting the 
Sistine Choir, led by Mons. Antonio 
Rella, from Rome on Dec. 24, anc the 
latter featuring part of a Bach Can- 
tata from St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, on Dec. 20, carols from King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, on Dec. 24, 
and the boys’ choir from St. Thomas’s 
Church in Leipzig later in the same day. 

There were, of course, presentations 
of “Messiah,” notably the first part 
under Channon Collinge in Columbia’s 
Cathedral Hour, on Dec. 20, and the 
NBC pickup of the service from the 
Mormon Tabernacle on the same day. 

Carols were sung in many hours, 
some of the most interesting programs 
being those of the Chapel Choir of the 
New Jersey College for Women, John 
Earle Newton, conductor, over WOR on 
Dec. 17; the Advertising Club Christ- 
mas program by its Glee Club, under 
Arthur Philips, with Roxy as guest 
speaker on WEAF, Dec. 23; and Co- 
lumbia’s broadcast of the National 
Press Club’s service, with the National 
Capitol Choir under Albert Harned on 
Dee. 24, 

Many sustaining and sponsored fea- 
tures also reflected the holiday spirit. 





Community Centre Conservatory 


Concerts Heard 


The second of the chamber music con- 
certs by members of the Community 
Centre Conservatory faculty, on Dec. 
13, over a WABC chain, featured music 
by Mozart and Beethoven. 

Ariel Rubstein, pianist; Josef Gin- 
gold, violinist; Mitya Stillman, viola, 
and Willem Durieux, ’cello, played a 

»vement from a piano quartet by Mo- 

irt. Beethoven's Septet was played 
by the strings and Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet; Lorenzo Sansone, horn; 
Adolph Weiss, bassoon, and Saul Lev- 
man, contrabass. Leonida Coroni, bari- 
tone, sang a group of Italian songs. 

In the Dec. 20 program, Raphael 
Bronstein, Mr. Gingold, Mr. Stillman 
and Mr. Durieux played a Schubert 
Quartet, and, with Samuel Reichman, 











Atwater Kent Audition Winners Are Seen with A. Atwater Kent and M. H. Aylesworth, NBC 


President (Right). 


IRST places in the finals of the At- 

water Kent Radio Audition, held on 
Dec. 13 over WEAF, were won by 
Saida Knox, contralto, from Kearny, 
N. J., and J. Alden Edkins, bass, from 
Somerville, Mass. Both the young 
people come from the Northeast Dis- 
trict, and their names were bracketed 
as winners there. 

Each will receive $5,000 in cash and 
a two-year scholarship in any Ameri- 
can conservatory. Miss Knox is 
twenty-two and a stenographer in a 
coal company. Mr. Edkins is twenty- 
four, and has sung in concerts in his 
home town. 

The judges were Rosa Ponselle, Alma 
Gluck, Giovanni Martinelli, Sophie 
Braslau, Dr. Walter Damrosch, Yeat- 
man Griffith and M. H. Aylesworth. 

Thelma Gaskin, soprano, of Orlando, 


The Two First-Place Singers Are Saida Knox, Kearny, N. J., and J. Alden 
Edkins, Somerville, Mass. (Left) 


vv 


Fla., and Eugene Byron Morgan, bass- 
baritone, of Painesville, Ohio, took sec- 
ond places. Each will receive $3,000 
and one year’s tuition. Third places, 
with prizes of $2,000 each and one 
year’s tuition, went to Mrs. Lavon Gra- 
ham Holden, contralto, of Pittsburg, 
Kan., and to Austin S. Butner, baritone, 
a piano tuner who is blind and lives in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The fourth places, giving $1,500 to 
each winner and one year’s tuition, 
went to Lillian Meyer, soprano, ot 
Jamestown, N. D., and to John Metcalf, 
baritone, of Austin, Tex. The fifth 
places were taken by Eleanor Coryell, 
soprano, of Santa Cruz, Cal., and An- 
drew White, bass-baritone, of Tucson, 
Ariz. They will receive $1,000 each 
and one year’s tuition, or the equiva- 
lent of a year’s tuition. 





two movements of the Schumann Piano 

Quintet. 

Stokowski Addresses Scientific Group on 
New Recording Devices 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, made an ad- 
dress before a joint meeting of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and the 
Society of Motion-Picture Engineers at 
the Engineering Club on the evening 
of Dec. 9, Mr. Stokowski described 
his recent studies of the frequency- 
ranges of various orchestral instru- 
ments, made in collaboration with en- 
gineers of the Bell Laboratories. 

“The limitations of music are be- 
coming less and less,” said Mr. Sto- 
kowski. “Eventually all sounds may 
come under the classification of music. 
Methods of writing down sound on 
paper are tremendously imperfect. I 
believe the composer of the future will 
create his harmonies directly in tone 
by means 6f electrical-musical instru- 
ments which will record his idea exact- 
ly. Over sound films of the future I 
believe we will be able to convey emo- 
tions higher than even thought—things 
subtle and intangible—almost psychic 
in their being. Radio and television 
will project them all over the world.” 


ADLER AND BROWN TO DO 
BEETHOVEN SONATA CYCLE 


Complete List of Sonatas for Piano and 
Violin to Be Played in Chronological 
Order Over WOR 


Clarence Adler, pianist, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist, will play the com- 
plete cycle of Beethoven sonatas in 
chronological order in a series of re- 
citals over WOR, beginning on Dec. 27 
at 2.30 p. m. This is said to be the 
first time that such a musical venture 
has been attempted in radio. 

The artists, who have been heard in 
Sunday half-hours since Dec. 13, have 
already played the Grieg C Minor and 
the Brahms G Major sonatas. 


Sonata Recitals Continue 


The NBC sonata recitals by Josef 
Stopak and Joseph Honti are a con- 
tinuously popular WEAF feature on 
Monday mornings. On Jan. 4 they will 
play the John Powell Sonata. 

Mathilde Harding and Arcadie Birk- 
enholz will play the Brahms Sonata 
on Saturday, Jan. 2 at 7.30 p. m., over 
WJZ. 





Lawrence Tibbett, Who Will Sing Thirteen 
Broadcasts in the Firestone Program 


After many offers, and following 
several weeks of negotiation, Lawrence 
Tibbett has signed a contract, through 
his managers Evans & Salter, with 
the Firestone Tire Company, by which 
the famous singer, distinguished as a 
star in three fields—opera, talking pic- 
tures and concert—will appear regu- 
larly before the microphone for a 
minimum of thirteen broadcasts. This 
is an unprecedented event in radio en- 
tertainment, as Tibbett is the first 
Metropolitan star to sign a contract for 
a sustained series of appearances. 


Tibbett begins his new role on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 4, at 8.30 p. m., over 
a giant hookup of N.B.C., covering the 
entire United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, and by short wave to the 
entire world. If, on any of the Mon- 
day nights, Mr. Tibbett is scheduled at 
the Metropolitan, a substitute mutual- 
ly agreed upon, will take his place for 
the broadcast. Should such a substitu- 
tion be made, Mr. Tibbett’s time will 
be extended, so that he will give the 
full minimum of thirteen broadcasts. 





*Short Waves-« 








Stokowski has chosen the Brahms 
First Symphony and three excerpts 
from “Gétterdammerung” for his con- 
cert on Dec. 26... . Walter Damrosch 
will lead the first act from “Lohen- 
grin” on Dec. 27 at 1:15 p. m. 

The Perole Quartet will play Debus- 
sy’s Quartet over WOR on Dec. 27 at 1 
p. m. ... Same date: Maurice Baron 
and the Roxy Symphony, playing Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony and Boell- 
mann’s Variations with Lucienne Ra- 
disse, ’cellist, as soloist, 9 p. m.. WABC 
chain. 

Richard Crooks will be guest with 
the Maxwell House Ensemble on Dec. 31 
at 9.30 p. m. over a WJZ network. ... 
John Charles Thomas is to be the Gen- 
eral Electric artist on Jan. 3 at 5.30 
p.m. 

Ethyl Hayden sang on a Columbia 
broadcast for the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation on Dec. 16... . 


Henry Hadley has a new commercial 
hour, Gold Seal, on WOR, Sundays at 
6.45 p. m. It is light music. Charles 
Hackett of the Chicago Civic Opera 
was heard in a Columbia spot for Dec. 
15. 





Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 34) 





program quite out of the ordinary. It 
included Rameau’s Cinquiéme Concert 
arranged by Saint-Saéns, a_ violin 
Sonata by Nardini, Schubert’s B Flat 
Trio (heard for the third time in one 
week) and an unfinished trio by Mo- 
zart, completed by Abbé Stadler. __ 
The playing of the trio was distin- 
guished by clarity of tone and clean 
ensemble. Miss Sittig’s playing of the 
Nardini work was musicianly and well- 
considered. The Rameau work proved 
agreeable, and the complete under- 
standing with which it was presented 
added much to its success. J. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


Everett Marshall, baritone, who for- 
sook the Metropolitan for the musical 
revue stage, was heard at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale on Dec. 18, with 
Kathryn Newman, soprano, and Harold 
Henry, pianist. 

Mr. Marshall won his audience by 
his fine singing of an aria from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and songs in 
English, including one from the Broad- 
way production in which he is appear- 
ing. Miss Newman was heard in the 
aria “Qui la Voce” from “Puritani,” 
the Mozart-Adam Variations and songs 
by Cole, Sandoval and Yon. Mr. Henry 
played a Scarlatti Sonata and pieces 
by Brahms, Debussy, Wagner-Liszt and 
Schubert-Liszt, and his own works, 
“While the Pipe Played” and “Heroic 
Rhapsody.”* Miguel Sandoval played 
the accdmpaniments. H. 


Morton Gould, Modernist 


Morton Gould at the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Dec. 18, interested 
his audience with a display of his re- 
markable exposition of modernism, 
creative and pianistic. ' 

Commencing with Bach’s G minor 
Toccata, Mr. Gould gave Scriabin’s 
Fifth Sonata, his own “Theme and Va- 
riations in the Romantic Manner,” the 
Chant and Fugue from his Sonata for 
Piano, and Three Conservative 
Sketches, respectively entitled “Rus- 
sian,” “English” and “Satirical Dance.” 
A remarkably effective arrangement of 
the Ravel “Bolero” excited the audience 
to a high pitch. 

Improvisations on a theme sub- 
mitted by Dr. Henry Hadley, were un- 
cannily wrought in the styles of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, 
Debussy, Stravinsky and eerie 


University Glee Club 


The first concert of the season by 
the University Glee Club, Channing 
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The Sittig Trio Revived an Antique Work by 
Rameau in Their First Concert of the Season 











FIVE NEWLY DISCOVERED SONGS 
by George Frederick Handel 


Collected and Arranged for 


JOHN McCORMACK 


By SAMUEL ENDICOTT 
Riker, Brown & Wellington, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 











Lefebvre, conductor, was given in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 
18. Mr. Lefebvre’s forces gave an ex- 
cellent account of themselves in a pro- 
gram which ranged from Dr. Arne to 
Negro Spirituals. James A. Leyden, 
baritone, a club member, gave a group 
of songs by Mana-Zucca, del Riego and 
Wolfe. 

Mr. Lefebvre’s forces sang well. The 
concert was one of the best of its kind 
heard recently. George Mead was the 
accompanist. 


Harry Cumpson in First Recital 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, who has 
played in New York a number of times, 
gave his first recital of the season in 


the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 19. 
Four Scarlatti numbers, one ar- 


ranged by Tausig and two by Hutche- 
son, comprised the opening group. 
Other works given were Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 26, and Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” Roy Harris’s Sonata, 
Op. 1, which Mr. Cumpson has played 
here before, and the Busoni arrange- 
ment of the Bach Chaconne. 

Clarity and meticulous phrasing were 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
Mr. Cumpson’s playing. The Chaconne 
had vigor and the Scarlatti, especially 
the Capriccio, was done with daintiness. 


Stephen Hero Makes Debut 


Stephen Hero, violinist, accompanied 
by Louis Persinger, made his New York 
recital debut in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 19. 

Young Mr. Hero created a fine im- 
pression by his unassuming, almost im- 
personal attitude. The program was, 
wisely, not an excessively taxing one, 
but rather one to display the young 
player’s clarity of tone and generally 
well-considered attitude toward the 
pieces he played. The Vitali Ciaconna 
began proceedings, followed by Mo- 
zart’s E Flat Major Concerto, in which 
some of the best playing was done. 
Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto was 
also played. The vrogram ended with 
short numbers by Beethoven, Barthele- 
my-Persinger and the D Major Polo- 
naise of Wieniawski. 

Mr.: Hero already plays well, both 
technically and in an intellectual sense. 
With further maturity, he will prob- 
ably be one of our fine fiddlers. D. 


Lily Pons in Benefit 


Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan, appeared in a concert for the ben- 
efit of the Educational Department of 
the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League on the afternoon of Dec. 19, in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Pons gave a program of arias 
and songs that are popular with her 
listeners. Among the former were 


arias from “Rigoletto,” “Les Fétes Ve- 
nitiennes,” “The Czar’s Bride,” “Pearl 
of Brazil” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


She was received with great ac- 
claim by a packed house. Her voice 
was clear and beautifully handled, and 
her interpretations were youthful and 
refreshing. The soprano sang a song 
of Veldhuysen which was dedicated to 
her, and heard for the first time by a 
New York audience. She responded to 
many encores at the close of the re- 
cital, and was forced to repeat many 
of her numbers. Luigi Alberghini fur- 
nished the necessary flute obbligatos, 
and Giuseppe Bamboschek was the ac- 
companist. pe 





Other Concerts 





HELEN JANKE, contralto, and FREb- 
ERIC K. BERRY, pianist, joint concert, 
Roerich Hall, Dec. 8. Miss Janke has 
a voice of warm texture and sang 
Brahms especially well. Italian diction 
particularly good. Gisela von Egloff 
accompanied. Mr. Berry displayed good 
intentions, but immaturity of prepara- 
tion. 


LILLIAN BENISCH, contralto. 
zon-Plaza, Dec. 8, evening. Vittorio 
Versé, accompanist. Aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos” and songs by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Gabrilowitsch and Kramer, 
among other works. Warm voice and 
competent style. Cordial reception. 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK, soprano. 
Steinway Hall, Dec. 9, afternoon. Arias 
from Veracini’s “Rodelinda” and from 
“Sonnambula” and “Mireille,” lieder 
and songs. Nervousness badly im- 
paired effect of a pleasing voice. Miguel 
Sandoval, a competent accompanist. 


RALPH WOLFE, pianist, Town Hall, 
Dec. 12. Program largely of familiar 
works by Beethoven, Haydn, Liszt and 
Chopin, with two pieces by John Powell, 
all well presented to an appreciative 
audience. 


CAROLINE GRAY, pianist, Barbizon, 
Dec. 13, well-chosen if somewhat stereo- 
typed program. Good technique and 
musicianly tone. 


Barbi- 





cellent technique, though badly ham- 
pered by nervousness. 


The Witeks and Grace Hofheimer Ap- 
pear in Good Cheer Concerts 


Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek, violinists, 
and Grace Hofheimer, pianist, appeared 
on a program with ‘gold medal winners 
of the New York Music Week Associa- 
tion in the Morris High School on the 
evening of Dec. 11. The concert was 
one of a series of twenty-five being 
given for the benefit of the association 
and of contestants. Others heard in- 
cluded Florence Stern, soprano; Ber- 
nard Kundel, violinist; Edith Zelda Ro- 
sen, Ruth E. Heinig and Sylvia Sondak, 
pianists, and the Glee Club of Public 
School No. 55, Frieda Schaffer, conduc- 
tor. 





Leslie Hodgson Plays on Program for 
Music Week Benefit 


Leslie Hodgson, pianist, was the fea- 
tured soloist on a program in the se- 
ries for the benefit of the New York 
Music Week Association in the James 
Madison High School on Dec. 11. Mr. 
Hodgson was heard in numbers by 
Chopin, Ibert and Liszt. Also appear- 
ing were the Madison Quartet, Bertram 
and David Prensky, pianists; the Ehr- 
lich Trio, and Molli Gould, soprano. 


Schmitz to Make Transcontinental Tour 


Leaving the Pacific coast around the 
first of the year, E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, will make a transcontinental 
tour. He will give recitals in Ogden, 
Utah, on Jan. 5 and in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., on Jan. 7. On Jan. 22 and 
23 he will appear as soloist with the 
Cincinnati ymphony in the Bach 
Brahdenburg Concerto, No. 5, and the 
Tansman Concerto. On Jan. 26 he will 
play in Butte, Mont., on the following 





HAROLD West, pianist, Barbizon, day in Great Falls, and on Feb. 2 in 
Dec. 15. Good pianistic style and ex- Bellingham, Wash. 
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Passed Awap 








Cecil Fanning 2 


CoLuMBuUs, OHIO, Dec. 20.—Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, teacher and com- 
poser, died suddenly at his home here 
on Dec. 7. He was to have given a 
lecture the same day before the Colum- 
bus Music Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Fanning was born in Columbus, 
Nov. 28, 1883. His vocal training was 
received largely under the late H. B. 
Turpin. He made his debut in 1906, 
touring the United States. Two years 
later he sang in England, returning to 
tour that country and the Continent in 
1912-13. For the past ten years he had 
confined his activities largely to teach- 
ing at the Capitol College of Oratory 
and Music. 

Known also as a composer and li- 
brettist, Mr. Fanning’s composition 
“The Flower-Strewn Threshold” at- 
tracted considerable attention both here 
and abroad. He wrote the text for 
Francesco De Leone’s opera “Alglala,” 
which was produced by the Cleveland 
Grand Opera Company in 1924, and for 
Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,” 
and Marshall Kernochan’s “Foolish 
Virgins.” R.C.S. 





Julius C. Rosenthal 


Julius C. Rosenthal, general manager 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, died at his 
home on Dec. 18. 

Mr. Rosenthal was born in Elmira, 
N. Y., in 1884. A graduate of Cornell 
in 1902 and the New York Law School 
in 1905, he had been general manager 
of the society since its foundation in 
1915, and had been in the forefront of 
its fight for the protection of perform- 
ing rights on works which have been 
copyrighted. He was also a member of 
the board of governors of The Friars 
as well as of other organizations of 
the sort. 

Surviving are his wife, one son and 
two daughters. Funeral services were 
held in Temple Emanu-El on Dec. 15. 





Calle Knorring 


COPENHAGEN, Dec. 15.—Calle Knor- 
ring, Finnish composer and conductor, 
died here recently while on a visit. He 
was for twelve years director of the 
theatre in Helsingfors. 





Mrs. Harry Detweiler 
Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—Mrs. Harry Det- 
weiler, wife of Harry Detweiler, well 
known piano pedagogue, and president 
of the Aurora School of Music of 
Aurora, IIl., died recently. A. G. 





William C. Galpen 
HAMMONTON, N. J., Dec. 20.— William 
C. Galpen, a former opera and choir 
baritone, died on Dec. 1. Mr. Galpen 





was born in the Isle of Wight in 1857, 
and had sung privately for Queen Vic- 
toria at her residence, Osborne House. 





Mrs. Harry C. Kennedy 


HoLtywoop, CAL., Dec. 20.—Mrs. 
Harry C. Kennedy, mother of Hope 
Hampton, operatic soprano and film 
star, died in a hospital here after an 
illness of a few weeks. Mrs. Kennedy 
is survived by two other daughters and 
a son. 





Marcelle Demougeot 


PaRis, Dec. 15.—Marcelle Demou- 
geot, a prominent Wagnerian soprano 


of the Opéra for twenty-five years,- 


died recently at Sainte-Maxime. Mme. 
Demougeot was born in Dijon in 1876, 
and received her entire musical educa- 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire, gradu- 
ating in 1902. 


Gustave Rothapfel 


Gustave Rothapfel, father of S. L. 
Rothafel, the well-known theatrical and 
radio director who is best known as 
“Roxy,” died at his home in Brooklyn 
on Dec. 14. He was born in Germany 
on Christmas Day seventy-eight years 
ago. His widow, another son and a 
daughter survive. 





Otto G. T. Straub 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Otto G. T. Straub, 
composer and a member of the faculty 
of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
where he taught theory, harmony and 
composition, died in Géttingen, Ger- 
many, last month. Mr. Straub was 
thirty-five years old. His wife and 
two children survive him. 





Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Mrs. Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, wife of the well-known 
teacher of singing, died on Dec. 13. 

Mrs. Aldrich was born in Adams, 
N. Y., in 1862, and studied music at 
the New England Conservatory, where 
she met Mr. Aldrich. They were mar- 
ried in 1887. Mrs. Aldrich is survived 
by her husband and one daughter. 





Rose Avalone Agostini 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Rose Ava- 
lone Agostini, wife of Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, who first sang Rodolfo in “Bo- 
héme” in this country, and who now is 
head of the opera department of 
Temple University, died here on Nov. 
23 


Besides her husband, she is survived 
by two sons, Lawrence and Francis. 





Otto Scimid 


DRESDEN, Dec. 1.—Otto Schmid, critic 
and musicologist, died here recently. Mr. 
Schmid was born in Dresden, May 6, 
1848, and abandoned the study of law 
for music. From 1912, he was professor 
of musical history at the Dresden Con- 
servatory and critic on the Dresdener 
Journal. He edited important musical 
collections and wrote biographies of 
several important musicians. 





Dora Topping Brown 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—Dora Topping 
Brown, widely known as a teacher of 
singing and a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, died 
suddenly on Dec. 8 while delivering a 
lecture before the Cincinnati Literary 
Music Society in the Hotel Gibson. 

Mrs. Brown, who was forty-five years 
old, came to this city about three years 
ago from Colorado. She had previ- 
ously taught in New York. 





William Waldecker 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—Wil- 
liam Waldecker, composer and or- 
ganist, died at his home here’ on Nov. 
29 in his seventy-second year. Mr. 
Waldecker, who was born in Newark, 
N. J., was best known as a teacher of 
music and an organist, having played 
in various Washington churches for 
many years and having been a member 
of several well-known musical organi- 
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DALLAS WELCOMES OPERA SEASON 





Visiting Artists and Some 
Local Singers Are 
Presented 


DALLAS, Dec. 20.—A brief opera sea- 
son by the Manhattan Stars, Inc., un- 
der the direction of Alfredo Salmaggi, 
was opened on Dec. 3 in Fair Park 
Apditorium, with “Trovatore.” Lola 
Monti-Gorsey sang the role of Leonora 
with feeling and excellent vocalization. 
A lovely contralto voice was revealed 
by May Barron as Azucena. Nino 
Ruisi as di Luna and Pasquale Ferrara 
as Manrico were heard to advantage. 
The cast included Francesco Curci as 
Ruiz, and a local singer, Ruth Jones 
Tidwell, as Inez. 

On the second evening, “Forza del 
Destino” was given for the first time 
locally. Mmes. Monti-Gorsey and Bar- 
ron, and Messrs. Ruisi and Interrante 
were again prominent in the cast. 

“Rigoletto” drew the largest audi- 





zations of this city. He is survived 





by his wife and one son. A. T. M. 
Aaron Zimbalist 
Aaron Zimbalist, father of Efrem 


Zimbalist, died at his home in Astoria, 
Long Island, on Dec. 8. 

Mr. Zimbalist was born in Rostoff, 
Russia, in 1865. He was an opera con- 
ductor and gave his sons their first 
musical education. Besides Efrem, he 
taught his other sons, Samuel, viola 
player, and Alexander, ’cellist. The 
latter two are now members of the 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra. He 
is also survived by four daughters. 





Mrs. John Alden Carpenter 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—Rue Winterbotham 
Carpenter, wife of John Alden Car- 
penter, American composer, died here 
suddenly on Dec. 7. Mrs. Carpenter 
was a well-known interior decorator 
both here and in New York. She had 
superintended the decoration of the 
rooms of the Double Six Club in the 
Waldorf-Astoria and the Elizabeth 
Arden Building in New York. She 
married Mr. Carpenter in 1900, and 
collaborated with him in several song 
collections. 


Richard Henry Dana 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Richard Henry 
Dana, a former president of the board 
of trustees of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and in recent years 
a trustee, died at his home in Cam- 
bridge on Dec. 16. 

Mr. Dana was born in Cambridge, 
Jan. 30, 1851. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1874 and later attended 
the Harvard Law School, from which 
he received his degree in 1877. He 
married in 1878, Edith, daughter of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the 
poet. His second marriage, in 1922, 
was to Helen Ford Mumford, who sur- 
vives him, as do six children. 





Max Mayer 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Dec. 
Max Mayer, teacher, composer and 
pianist, died here on Oct. 26. 

Mr. Mayer was born in Hamburg, 
May 31, 1859. He first studied piano 
in his native city and then went to 
Stuttgart for lessons with Pruckner 
and Seyfritz, and finally became a 
pupil of Liszt in Weimar. He came 
to Manchester in 1883, first teaching 
privately. He was from 1908 until his 
retirement in 1924 professor of piano 
at the Royal College of Music. Mr. 
Mayer’s songs achieved considerable 
popularity, sung by Muriel Foster 
and other artists, for whom he often 
acted as accompanist. He also was 
heard frequently in chamber music 
concerts. 
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ence, on Saturday night, Dec. 5. Leta 
May was a lovely Gilda, singing with 
sweetness and clarity. Hugo Marti- 
nelli sang the role of the Duke with 
taste and feeling. Interrante* was a 
splendid Rigoletto, both vocally and 
histrionically. Miss Barron as Mad- 
dalena portrayed her role well. 

The double bill of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” was given at the matinee 
on Dec. 6. Mme. Monti-Gorsey was a 
dramatic Santuzza; Leighton Cook 
Edlen sang with sureness as Lucia. 
Filipo Calcusi as Turiddu and Miss 
Barron as Lola were others heard. 
Ernestine Nelson, Dallas soprano, made 
her debut in a leading role as Nedda, 
proving herself a splendid singer and 
actress. Mr. Ferrara was a dramatic 
Canio. The other roles were sung by 
Messrs. Calcusi, Ruisi and Dalle Molle. 

Fulgenzio Guerrierri conducted each 
performance forcefully. The orches- 
tra, composed of members of the Dallas 
Symphony, gave creditable readings of 
the several operas. Zelman Brounoff, 
local violinist, was concertmaster. 
Harriet Bacon McDonald was the local 
manager. 


Symphony Opens Season 


The Dallas Symphony gave the first 
concert of its seventh season on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 22, in Fair Park 
Auditorium before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Paul Van Katwijk, the 
conductor, gave musicianly readings of 
the Overture to “Magic Flute” by 
Mozart, a Ballet Suite of Rameau- 
Mottl, the “Dance of the Hours” from 
“La Gioconda,” the Introduction to Act 
III of “Meistersinger,” a Suite from 
“Carmen,” and “Neapolitan Folk-life” 
by Strauss. 

The assisting artists, Bianca Saroya, 
soprano, and Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, 
were ard in duets from “Traviata” 
and armen.” Mme. Saroya sang 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” display- 
ing a voice of lovely quality and sing- 
ing with ease and clarity. Mr. Onofrei 
sang the Prize Song from “Meister- 
singer” with beauty and feeling. 

Arthur L. Kramer is president of 
the Dallas Symphony Society, which 
maintains and operates the orchestra; 
Harold J. Abrams, vice-president; Mrs. 
Ella Pharr Blankenship, secretary, and 
Mrs. C. P. Adams, treasurer, assisted 
by a large and capable board of direc- 
tors. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, gave a 
varied and interesting program at Fair 
Park Auditorium, Dec. 8. Miss Meisle 
sang with much artistry an exacting 
program. Her accompanist was Edwin 
McArthur. This attraction was the 
second in the American Legion-Harriet 
Bacon McDonald course. 

The Civic Music Association opened 
its season on Dec. 1, presenting Nina 
Koshetz, Russian soprano, in concert 
at McFarlin Auditorium. Mme. Ko- 
shetz, who had been heard as soloist 
with the Dallas Symphony last season, 
displayed an opulent voice and was at 
her best in songs by Russian composers, 
including her own “Bells of Home.” 
Marion Sporar was the accompanist. 

The Twilight concert given under the 
auspices of the Schubert Choral Club 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the Baker 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, 
was dedicated to the memory of the late 
conductor, Julius Albert Jahn. Guest 
soloists were Mrs. Walter J. Fried, vio- 
linist, and Myron Schaeffer, pianist. 
Julia Graham Charlton played excel- 
lent accompaniments for Mrs. Fried. 
The club was heard in several compo- 
sitions by the late Mr. Jahn and other 
composers. MABEL CRANFILL 
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BOSTON CONCERTS 
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Into Egypt.” The orchestra played a 
little Suite of Corelli, Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony and Ravel’s second suite 
from “Daphnis and Chloe.” The ap- 
plause after Mr. Hayes’s sensitively 
felt performance indicated that he has 
as great a hold upon audiences when 
singing with an orchestra as in a re- 
cital of his own. At Sanders Theatre, 
in Cambridge, the orchestra played 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” 

The Harvard Glee Club came to 
Symphony Hal! for its only Boston ap- 
pearance this year on Sunday, Dec. 13. 
Jeannette Vreeland was the assisting 
artist. The program included numbers 
by Palestrina and Byrd, Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, excerpts from 
Sullivan’s “Mikado.” But perhaps 
chief interest centered in portions of 
Fauré’s Requiem, written in memory 
of his father—wistful, luminously mys- 
terious music. The Glee Club this year 
is notable for the especial richness of 
its baritones and basses. 

The second appearance of Serge 
Jaroff and his Don Cossack Choir, on 
Dec. 7, repeated in every detail the suc- 
cess of the first. 





Indoor Orchestral Events 


Boston has recently witnessed an at- 
tempt at large-scale popularization of 
orchestral music. At the Boston Gar- 
den, a sort of indoor stadium with huge 
seating capacity, a large orchestra, 
really the People’s Symphony much 
augmented, gave concerts on Dec. 6 and 
13. Thompson Stone conducted, with 
Arthur Fiedler as guest conductor in 
part of the first concert. Reinald Wer- 
renrath was the soloist in the first event 
and Beniamino Gigli was a feted guest 
in the second. It was announced that the 
profits were to assist unemployment. 
A subsequent announcement” stated 
that the next concert would be indefi- 
nitely postponed on account of insuffi- 
cient financial success. Yet the second 
concert was attended by an audience 
of 10,000 or more. The orchestra had 
hardly adjusted itself to the difficult 
conditions of playing in the Garden 
during the short time of the experi- 
ment. 

On Dec. 12, in the concert hall of 
Agassiz House at Radcliffe College, the 
orchestras of Harvard University and 
of Radcliffe College, conducted respec- 
tively by G. Wallace Woodworth and 
Mrs. Katherine Bailey, gave a joint 
concert that was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. 

Viadimir Horowitz on Dec. 2 played 
a program which included Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, 
Brahms’s “Paganini” Variations, works 
by Bach, Brahms, Chopin and Proko- 
fieff, and a transcription of Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka.” Mr. Horowitz, 
still the supreme virtuoso, is adding a 
marked sensibility to his equipment. 

Fritz Kreisler on Dec. 6 returned to 
Boston for a _ second recital, which 
again filled Symphony Hall. Harold 
Bauer played in Jordan Hall on Dec. 
12 to a full house his own arrangement 
of Franck’s Choral in A Minor, 
Kuhnau’s sonata of “David and Go- 
liath,” a Chopin sonata, and numbers 
by Brahms, Schumann, Debussy, Ravei 
and Albeniz. Clarity of performance 
and an unbounding exuberance of 
rhythm were predominant. 

George Fior gave a piano recital on 
Dec, 2 in the ballroom of the Copley 
Plaza, playing works of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and moderns. Mr. Fior 
cultivates the heroic style in which, 
with his finished technique and reso- 
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Amateurs Gather to Make Music for the “Love of It” 





Cosmo 





Harold Bauer, Pianist, Is Seen with Several of the Group Which He Organized to Make Music for Itself 


HE Guild of Musical Amateurs, 
which was organized recently upon 
the advice of Harold Bauer, pianist, 
met for the first time on Nov. 16 at 
the home of Mrs. Charles D. Mitchell, 
and played music for themselves— 


played it creditably, too. A dozen or 
two society women comprise this group, 
of which Mr. Bauer is president. They 
plan to “keep music entirely to them- 
selves” until such a time that they 
shall consider themselves good enough 


for public performance. Im the mean- 
time, they are deriving a great deal of 
enjoyment from their active partici 
pation in the art. 

Most of the members are pianists, 
but a few play stringed imstraments 





nant tone, he is eminently successful. 

Joseph Malkin and J. M. Sanroma, 
in Brown Hall on Dec. 1, gave a re- 
cital of music for ‘cello and piano. 
Concertos by Boccherini and Haydn 
prepared the way for the feature of 
the evening, Bloch’s Hebrew rhapsody, 
“Schelomo,” given a performance full 
of racial flavor. 


The Stradivarius Quartet, in the 
Fogg Museum, Cambridge, on Dec. 11, 
played Mozart in C Major, Schubert’s 
“Death and the Maiden” Variations, and 
Brahms in C Minor. Character and 
breadth of expression as well as su- 
preme refinement in ensemble playing 
were exhibited. 


Jordan Hall concerts of the fortnight 
were those of Isabel French, soprano, 
Dec. 1, in a recital that was a model 
of refinement and artistry; Anna 
Eagleston Kydd, mezzo-soprano, Dec. 
7, in a recital of rare early American 
music, pleasingly sung, with ver- 
bal comment. Katherine Cunningham 
Gray, soprano, on Dec. 8, revealed a 
light, pleasing voice, and no little in- 
terpretative skill. On Dec. 9, Marion 
Kingsbury, soprano, and Jacobus 
Langendoen, ‘cellist, gave a joint re- 
cital which featured two ’cello pieces 
and a song by Mr. Langendoen. Henry 
Zimmer, baritone, on Dec. 10, gave 
spirited interpretations; Elizabeth 
Cushman with fine sense of rhythm 
and distinctive phrasing, on Dec. 15, 
sang in costume a program including 
Hebridean folk-songs and Christmas 
tunes. ALFRED H. MEYER 


Vienna Marks 


Several Jubilees 
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such as “Bartered’ Bride” and 
“Schwanda,” the Czechoslovakians, gen- 
erally speaking, are not to be surpassed. 

Clemens Krauss, the director of the 
Vienna State Opera, has undertaken 
this season the conductorship of the 
Philharmonic concerts, which are given 
by the State Opera orchestra, and the 
concerts of the Opera chorus. The 
Philharmonic concerts which, according 
to an old tradition, long took place at 
12:30 on Sunday afternoons, have been 
changed to an earlier morning hour. 
The reason was probably that they 
were no longer so well attended as for- 
merly, and it was necessary to meet 
the public half way. Many persons 
had for a long time found the mid-day 
hour inconvenient. 

Although the audiences of these con- 
certs are very conservative, Director 
Krauss has achieved a great success 
with three comparatively new composi- 
tions—a nearly unknown Rhapsody for 
alto saxophone by Debussy, the 
“Bolero” by Ravel, and four Etudes for 
orchestra by Stravinsky. The first 
choral concert brought a very beautiful 
performance of the Mass in B Minor 
of Bach. 

The season is being marked by sev- 
eral jubilees. The “Tonkiinstler- 
konzerte” are celebrating their twenty- 
fifth season; the Rosé Quartet, its 


iti 





fiftieth, although Arnold Resé is the 
only one left of the original members. 
This quartet, to which Brahms and 
Bruckner entrusted first performances 
of their chamber music, looks back, 
naturally with moch pride, om a long 
and brilliant history. 

The “Tonkiinstlerkonzerte” have also 
done great things for Vienna, especially 
in the years when Oskar Nedbel and 
later the young Wilhelm Furtwaingler 
led them. During the present season 
Weingartner, Bruno Walter and Knmap- 
pertsbusch will conderct. Weingartmer 
was the first to appear. 

The excellent Lener and Pro-Arte 
Quartets were also heard im Vienne 
this season, as was the simger, Heloise 
Russell-Fergusson, who, accompanied 
by the Keltic harp, sang highly inter 
esting songs from the Hebrides. The 
singer, Oili Simini from Finland ha: 
also appeared, and made us acquainted 
with the rich some crestions of he 
country. 

A great triumph was scored by the 
American composer, Frederick Jacob 
and his wife, Irene Jacobi, a wery fine 
pianist. The latter also appeared with 
the distinguished violimist, André c& 
Ribaupierre, in a concert before the 
Austrian section of the Internationa 
Society for Contemporary Music. Ws 
were indebted to these artists for = 
hearing of the Violin Sonata by Ernest 
Bloch. 





